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Ladies’ and Children’s House and 
Street Dresses. 
Fig. 1.—Gray CasHmMErE Wakine Cos- 
tumE. The skirt is trimmed with three ruffles, 
the under edges of which are embroidered with 












gray silk soutache. Similar. embroidery trims | with two ruffles, the under edges of which are | with a ruffle of the material; the ruffle of the 

the tunic and th¢ square-necked.basque. Swiss | trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Italian straw | basque is edged with gray silk fringe. Belt and 

muslin chemisette trimmed with lace. Gray felt | hat, trimmed with black velvet and a tuft of | sash of the material. 

hat trimmed with black velvet and red flowers. | flowers. Fig. 4.—Dress witH Tunic AND BAsQue- 
Fig. 2.—B.iup Poruin Suit ror Girt From |_—_Fig. 3.—Gray Sirk Dress wirn Hicu- | Waist. ‘The under-skirt and the vest front are 

4706 Yxears oLp. The under-skirt is trimmed | NECKED BasQuE-Waist, This dress is trimmed | of violet’silk; the tunic and basque-waist are of 
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with violet; the scalloped edges 
are bound violet silk. 





AFTER THE BATTLE. 


cold and lone on the ground we found him, 
bra spirit had passed away; 


The little cross that she used to wear. 


How still it lay, while strange hands were Closing 
The silken lids o’er the once bright eyes! 


*Twas then we thought how that light foot never 
’ Again should beat on the cottage floor; 
The joyous laughter was hushed forever 
That blithely rang through the open door. 
*Twas then we pictured his mother kneeling 
To kiss the pillow his cheek had pressed ; 
From happy comrades a pale girl stealing 
To sing the songs that he loved the best. 


We thought how those who with smiles did greet him 
Could find none dearer to take his place; 

The noisy children that ran: to meet him 

Would watch in vain for his pleasant face; 

The father’s eyes would grow dim when telling 
The daring deeds of his gallant boy; 

And gloom would fall on the little dwelling 

That once re-echoed with sounds of joy. 


But ah! what heart could be half so lonely 

As hers that pillowed his infant head, 

And sweetly crooned, as a mother only 
Can-croon when bent o’er her darling’s bed ? 
Perhaps she'll steal, when they all are sleeping, 
And twine her arms round his empty chair, 
While the moonbeams pale through the window 


creeping 
Fall soft and bright on her silvery hair. 


The little cross from his cold hand taking— 
One parting look on his face—and then, 

With trembling fingers and hearts nigh breaking, 
We laid it down on his breast again ; 

And with a prayer for the thousand mothers 
Theat nightly watch through the shadowe dim, 
We left him there; for we knew that others 
Would need our help, oh! far more than him. 
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Ye The special attention of our readers is 
talled to our next Supplement Number, which will 
contain a double-sized Supplement, with Eighteen 
SJull-sized patterns of Ladies and Children’s Win- 
ter Wrappings ; Seven different styles of Ladies’ 
Winter Bonnets ; a large variety of Passementerie 
and Crochet Trimmings for Winter Wrappings ; 
Mourning Collars and Cuffs; House Fackets, 
Fichus, etc., etc-—all illustrated in the Bazar. 

1 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 718 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 


ated by the will. Children are unquestionably 
often seriously injured, physically, morally, and 
intellectually, by inordinate caresses. We are 
far from desiring to diminish the mutual ten- 
derness of mother and child. They can not be 
tod affectionate to each other; but there is a 
kind of slavering contact of the two which is 
more frequent than wise. There is a smotiier- 
ing style of embrace, which we often observe, 
accompanied by the remark, “I'll eat you up,” 
which is of common usage. This may be allow- 
able if confined to the babe in arms, but when 
it is applied indiscriminately, as it is apt to be, 
to all young children alike, its effect can not 
fail to be enervating. ‘The caress produces a 
physical result which, if too frequently repeat- 
ed, must finally do mischief to the body, and 
through it to the mind. The contact which is 
rendered pleasing to the sensibility of the child 
by titillating touches, gentle strokes, and swing- 
ing movements has either an exciting or sub- 
duing influence on the brain and nerves not 
unlike that of some narcotic and stimulant. 
The young may thus be caressed into a state 
of daily intoxication which is sure to be fatal to 
future vigor of mind and body. 

The excess of caress, too, especially when be- 
stowed by strangers, or those whose sentiments 
are not subdued by the reverence of close rela- 
tionship, is apt to lead to precocious develop- 
ment of the passions. There is a remarkable 
illustration of this in an early incident in the 
career of Rousseau, who attributed to it much 
of his harmful susceptibility throughout life. In 
one of his books he strongly condemns the ca- 
ressing of children by strangers; and in anoth- 
er, the *‘ Confessions,” rebukes himself severely 
for having kissed a very young and pretty girl 
he accidentally met on the staircase of the house 
where he was a visitor. 

Tickling is a most harmful practice, and it is 
by no means a physical impossibility or even 
improbability of death being the consequence. 
Laughter, when the result of mental emotion, 
is healthful, but not when produced by physical 
impressions. The nature of the two is by no 
means the same, the latter partaking more of a 
convulsion than the former, and is the effect 
rather of the spasmodic action of the muscles 
of the face from irritation than the expression 
of a pleasurable sensation. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Bittle Villains. 


Y DEAR MERCURY,—I was lately walk- 

ing down Broadway, when I saw Cignale 
approaching ; and not wishing to pass the morn- 
ing chained by the bu’ on-hole to his finger, I 
turned my eyes instani!y, and was lost in pro- 
found contemplation of the contents of a win- 
dow hung with dry-_ -ds. As I was intently 
studying the ribbons and laces which were ex- 
posed to view I became conscious that my po- 
sition was a little ridiculous; for, not being a 
married man, I could not be supposed to be re- 
ally interested in muslin and tape ; and not be- 
ing a stranger, it was foolish to imagine that 
any one could believe that I was attracted by 
the novelty of the spectacle. Besides, it seemed 





CARESSING CHILDREN. 


OTHERS would regard it doubtless as a 
great cruelty if they were deprived of the 
pleasure of caressing their children. - The chief 
manifestation of maternal fondness consists in 
dandling, tickling, hugging, and kissing. These 
physical manceuvres are natural expressions of 
the maternal instinct, and are common to the 
mother of man and of the brute, to she-tiger 
and Christian matron, That they are mutually 
pleasurable to parent and offspring is evident 
trom the sympathetic joy they awaken in both. 
Among the lower animals the maternal, like 
all other instincts, has its natural limit, which 
it can not possibly exceed. There is no dan- 
ger of its perversion from unnatural or excessive 
exercise. We can not conceive the possibility 
of a tigress weakening the ferocity of her young, 
and slaking their natural thirst for blood, by 
a too long and intense maternal endearment. 
The cub, with the cutting of,its teeth and sharp- 
ening of its claws, would snarl at milk and re- 
sist caress were its dam not prevented by her 
own nature from offering them. Instinct im- 
pels the young tiger to blood and violence at 
the time fixed by an irresistible law. 

There are innate desires in man which seek 
gratification with the force of instincts, but do 
not possess the self-controlling power they have 
in the lower animals, There is, however, an- 
other and higher force in all well-organized hu- 
man beings—that of reason, by which all natu- 
ral propensities and passions may be guided to 
the best service of their possessors. 

We are pre-eminently distinguished from the 
inferior animals by the possession of a will which 
we are free to exercise for our salvation or ruin. 
It would be fatal to man to yield blindly to his 
nature as animals do, and must do. We are 
obliged for our own safety to be constantly on 
the alert to check all our innate propensities, 
which, not being self-controlled as the instincts 
of brutes, tend always to dangerous excess. 

The maternal instinct of the human creature 
is no exception, but must be ruled and moder- 





undeniably frivolous that a man of my age 
should be caught by such foolish snares; and 
just as I was entirely uncomfortable by reason 
of all these reflections—because civilized man 
not only acts but simultaneously criticises his 
action—I heard the voice of my good friend 
Peter Paul Pry cheerily exclaiming, ‘‘ You lie, 
you villain, you lie!” 

I turned again instantly to see with whom 
my friend was squabbling, and apprehensive 
lest there should be a very disagreeable scene 
in the street, when I discovered that his eyes 
were fixed with asmile uponme. ‘Thou art the 
man,” said Mr. Pry. ‘‘ What!” asked I, ‘“‘ were 
you speaking to me?” ‘“ Certainly, you accom- 
plished malefactor !” exclaimed my friend ; ‘‘ it 
was one of the grossest falsehoods that I ever 
saw perpetrated upon a public highway.” Mr. 
Pry smiled again, and I requested an explana- 
tion. ‘‘Have I told a lie?” I asked; ‘‘ and if 
so, how and when?” Mr. Pry took my arm, 
and demanded if I did not know what he meant. 
{ told him that I had a suspicion, but that I 
should prefer to hear his explanation. This he 
proceeded to give, and I suppose that you also, 
my dear Mercury, suspect what it was. The 
essence of a falsehood is not untruth, because 
the sincerest men are telling untruths constant- 
ly; and if the best men do not believe the most 
hideous untruths constantly, I am ready to de- 
spair of the world. So when any body really 
believes that what he says is true he tells no 
falsehood, although his statement may he utter- 
ly false. For instance, my dear Mercury, when 
you said to me the other evening at Nilsson’s 
concert that Ariadne’s complexion, who sat 
near us, was very beautiful, you were telling 
an untruth, but you were wholly innocent of 
falsehood. You said it was Ariadne’s com- 
plexion, which it was not. It was paint. And 
that delicate, pretty Ariadne herself was guilty 
of a falsehood. I wonder what young Theseus 
who sat by her would have said if Mr. Pry had 
leaned forward and whispered to her, ‘‘ You 
lie, you pretty little villain, you lie!” 

Untruth, indeed, is not essential to false- 
hood. Truth itself may be used to deceive, as 





when, in the familiar story, the merchant-whose 
ship had been long at sea pressed the insurance 
company to issue a policy, and the wary com- 
pany declined. Presently the merchant heard 
that his ship was wrecked, and he sent to the 
company a message that he had heard from 
his ship, and that the policy need not be issued. 
But the company, a little too shrewd for its 
own interest, hastily signed the policy and sent 
it to the merchant, saying that it had been al- 
ready signed when his message was received. 
Here, you see, was a gross lie outwitted by one 
more subtle; so subtle, indeed, as to be, in 
form, the truth; for the merchant had heard 
from his ship. But there was falsehood in 
both cases, and of the worst kind; for there 
was the intention to deceive for a selfish pur- 
pose, which is the substance of falsehood. 

I heard another lie of this same kind—that 
is to say, truth made to deceive—at the same 
concert: Jack and Tom are both admirers of 
Juliet, and, of course, mutually jealous, but po- 
lite. Juliet had been attended to the concert 
by Romeo, and I have my own idea of her feel- 
ings toward that young gentleman. Romeo 
left her to speak to another friend, and Juliet 
stepped out between the parts with Tybalt. 
Jack and Tom, discovering that she was gone, 
and on the brisk look-out to find whither, en- 
countered each other in the lobby. They nod- 
ded carelessly, each burning to know the same 
thing. Jack was quick, but Tom was wary. 
‘*Tom,” said Jack, ‘‘did you observe where 
Romeo went?” “Yes,” said Tom, and with 
perfect truth; “he went over to that corner to 
speak to Rosaline.” Jack was thrown entirely 
off the scent, and Tom presently found Juliet. 
Here again was a collision of untruths. Jack 
wanted to persuade Tom that he was looking 
for Romeo, when his object was Juliet. But 
being sure that if he found the one he would 
find the other, he asked for the one whom he 
did not want. Tom, veiling deceit in truth, 
said what was formally correct, but his purpose 
was to deceive; and, therefore, it is sad to 
think what the little villain really did. While 
the other little villain, Jack, in asking a care- 
less question which he intended should conceal 
his real purpose, was also guilty of something 
whieh would be cheerily characterized by my 
good friend Pry by a monosyllabic verb which 
I tremble to think of. 

You see now, I suppose, my dear Mercury, 
what my Mentor meant when he spoke to me 
at the window. He knew that I was merely 
pretending to be interested in the spools and 
the collars, and that I hoped to deceive Cignale 
into the belief that I did not see him by reason 
of my absorption in the spectacle of dry-goods. 
And your kind heart hastens to excuse me, I 
know, by suggesting that it was a very innocent 
deception, and that all measures are tolerable 
against bores. Besides, you may declare that 
it was not for a selfish purpose that I avoided 
him, and that no harm could be done to any 
body by gently evading a nuisance. But I am 
at the confessional to-day, and I must allow no 
subterfuge. *Why, then, did I try to avoid 
Cignale? Because he is a bore. That is to 
say, because he is tedious and distasteful to me, 
and consumes time that I think I could use to 
better advantage. But is that saying any thing 
more than that it is disagreeable to me to talk 
to him, and that I deceived him for my own 
pleasure? And what is that but a selfish pur- 
pose ? 

The alternative is not, as you may think, ly- 
ing or being bored; but it is lying or telling 
the truth. Deception always implies weakness. 
My turning aside to study the ribbons in the 
window was a confession that I was too weak 
to say to Cignale that I did not wish to talk with 
him. And do you not think it would have been 
a moral tonic if I had kept upon my way, and 
had said to him as we passed and he made a 
dive at me, “No, I had rather not talk to you 
now?” But what would become of society, if 
we all did so, I do not pretend to say. Soli- 
tude would have very positive charms if we all 
lived in what is sometimes called the palace of 
truth. It is undeniable that a kind of univers- 
al dissimulation is the condition of society. We 
do not appear exactly as we are, nor say ex- 
actly what we think. It is almost inconceiva- 
ble, but undoubtedly many persons die decep- 
tively; that is, they keep up appearances, as the 
phrase is, to the last. 

Now keeping up appearances is merely what 
Peter Paul Pry would call lying, whether truly 
or not we will see. But when you, my dear 
Mercury, who have an income of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars a year, live as if you had ten thou- 
sand, you may be keeping up appearances, but 
they are only appearances; they are not facts. 
It is the kind of falsity which makes Mrs. 
Kruller regret to Mrs. Crumpet that Mrs. 
Poundcake could not accept her invitation, 
when she does not know Mrs. Poundcake. It 
is the same falsehood that Mr. Toad tells when 
he speaks of his conversation with the arch- 
bishop or the great poet, as if he were on fa- 
miliar terms with them. He wants to deceive 
us. In fact, dear Mercury, he lies. And how 


‘is it with his sister Delia, whose rosy cheeks 


and rounded figure and dark eyelashes and 
flowing hair we all admire? ‘They are just as 
real as Toad’s familiar acquaintance with the 
archbishop, and no more so. Delia is not that 





rosy beauty which we see, but a thin, sallow 


woman with scant hair and straw-colored eye- 
lashes. That fine appearance is all an inten- 
tional deception. It is like that kneeling figure 
of the Pope, which is borne about in a proces- 
sion, upon a certain festival in Rome, to the 
great edification of the pious. But it is not 
the Pope kneeling. On the contrary, his Holi- 
ness is comfortably sitting all the while inside 
of the reverent effigy. In like manner, the 
somewhat scrawny and hairless Delia is hid- 
den behind the blooming face and profusely 
curling head and Hebe form which we behold. 

And besides the harm which she does her- 
self in the mind of every body who discovers 
the illusion, there is this general injustice to 
all other women, that-she inspires an injurious 
suspicion that. the fair one with golden locks is 
really a brunette with a wig, and that Hebe 
herself is a painted and stuffed effigy. I was 
recently admiring the exquisite complexion of 
Rosalba, which was as delicate as the lining 
of a shell or the faery velvet of a rose-petal, 
But Cynicus, to whom I expressed my rap- 
tures, remarked only that she did it very well, 
and evidently understood it perfectly. It was 
plain to me at once that he had seen so many 
Delias as to have lost faith in the actuality of 
youth and beauty. And this melancholy skep- 
ticism comes from what Peter Paul Pry would 
call the wretched lying of the pretty little vil- 
lains. 

But is there nothing else to be said about it? 
Is every body morally bound to advertise all 
his weaknesses and diseases and defects? If 
I have a toothache, am I to groan and swear 
while it lasts, and may I not restrain all allu- 
sion to it, and avoid all suspicion of it by re- 
solving to keep a calm and cheerful aspect? 
If there is imminent peril of any kind, must I 
declare that all is lost, under paih of condemna- 
tion as a falsifier? If my friend lies very ill, 
and the issue is doubtful, and the least agita- 
tion may be fatal, and my heart is wrung with 
sorrow, must I weep and wail around his bed; 
and bemoan his desperate strait, in order that I 
may be truthful and not tell lies? If villains 
are pursuing a helpless woman, and ask me 
which way she has taken, must I point it out, 
or am I guilty of lying if I say that she went 
to the left when she went tothe right? I think 
not, dear Mercury, because, as we have agreed, 
the immorality of untruth is in the intention; 
and even in selfish intention there are degrees 
of offense. Surely, when the thin and sallow 
Delia delicately pencils her cheek and rounds 
her form, although the object is to inspire an 
admiration which the truth of the case would 
not justify, the offense is more venial than when 
a man forges his friend’s signature, to the ruin 
of his friend’s family. 

It is not a formal, literal, ceremonial truth- 
telling, which in the strict sense is indeed 
impossible, but it is the truthful spirit, the 
utter disdain of mean falsehood and prevarica- 
tion, which is really important upon our jour- 
ney, my dear fellow-traveler. The formalist 
is always an enemy of truth, however rigidly 
exact he may be. But the sincere man, the 
honest man, instinctively shuns a lie. I think 
that Mr. Pry rather over-refined the matter 
when he saw me looking in at the dry-goods. 
It seems to me that I spared Cignale a little 
pain, and that I harmed nobody. I doubt if 
my moral character suffered, or whether I 
should be found more unequal to an exigency. 
And, you gay young Mercury, if the flowing- 
haired Daphne should turn to you in this soft 
autumn moonlight with eyes whose brightness 
is not counterfeit, and should whisper in your 
ear the little word your heart longs to hear, I 
heartily advise you not to believe that her ten- 
der words are untrue, because her lovely hair is 
awig. Your sympathizing friend, 

. An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ CLOTHING, 


A new fabric called drap de France is espe- 
cially pretty for girls’ dresses. It is intro- 
duced to supply the place of the fine cashmeres, 
of which it is impossible to find a good assort- 
ment, and is really a cashmere of single width, 
heavier than the old-fashioned goods of that 
name, and with the lustre of the new cashmeres. 
It is twenty-seven inches wide, $1 25 to $1 50a 
yard, and may be had in the dark cloth colors 
worn by ladies, and in the brighter hues for 
children. The rich invisible tints, as well as 
gayer colors, are also shown in heavy empress 
cloths sold for $1 a yard; and these, with plaid 
goods, water-proof cloth, serge, and Irish pop- 
lins, complete the list of colored materials for 
children. Velveteen will. be very little worn, 
though a few suits for small girls are made of 
black velveteen braided with white soutache—a 
stylish novelty now that black and white to- 
gether are so much worn. The plaids most in 
favor are of a single color with black; red or 
brown with black is for brunettes; blue or green 
with black for fair girls; shepherd’s check of 
black and white may be worn by either; occa- 
sionally bars of a third color are introduced in 
the broken plaids, and these fancy plaids are fast 
usurping the place of the long popular tartans. 
As usual, the style of making girls’ dresses 
follows that of their mammas. Plaid suits imita- 
ting the shawl costumes are made with a paletot 
and upper skirt. like that on page 617 of Bazar 
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No. 39, Vol. III., and are trimmed with heavy 
wool fringe of the colors in the plaid. Solid 
gray or brown flannel, or light cloths, are made 
in the same way, and bordered with a bias band 
of bright plaid above fringe that matches the. 
cloth in color. The dress beneath is not neces- 
sarily like the over-garments, and, when econo- 
my is considered, one such paletot and upper 
skirt serves for many plain dresses, and conceals 
the defects of those that are faded or soiled, or 
partly worn. Small patterns are eked out in this 
way, and remnants are made useful, as a small 
quantity of two sorts of stuff may be used in a 
suit. Over-skirts intended to be worn with 
various dresses have usually a sort of peasant. 
basque, low in the neck, without sleeves, or a 
square like a bib back and front. The dress has 
a plain high waist buttoned behind, and with 
coat-sleeves. Garibaldi waists, laid in deep 
pleats from shoulder to belt, are much used 
again for. short dresses. ‘These are worn for 
winter, fit loose and comfortably if not made too 
long on the shoulders, and are very becoming to 
slight, immature figures. For well-developed, 
round, plump figures the postillion basque is 
preferred, with vest front and duchesse sleeves, 
precisely like those described for ladies. These 
styles are for girls of eight years and older. For 
their best suits Irish poplins and drap de France 
are chosen, and trimmed with velvet of darker 
shade. Wide white military braid trims dark 
serges prettily. Small jaunty paletots of dark 
green or navy blue cloth are made half-fitting, 
slashed in the seams, with half-flowing sleeves, 
and trimmed, with rolling collar, cuffs, and bor- 
der of velvet or Astrakhan. ‘Their dress skirts 
reach to the top of the buttoned boots, disclos- 
ing only the merest glimpse of white stocking. 
The very high neck of the dress is finished with 
a linen collar standing behind, turned over in 
points before, worn with a very narrow ribbon 
passed around the neck, and tied in a small bow 
in front. 

The hat affected by these demoiselles is the 
French turban, of straw or felt, the upturned 
brim faced with velvet, while a gros grain scarf 
‘is folded around the crown, and left hanging in 
two long ends behind. This scarf is bias, six or 
seven inches wide, raveled all around to form a 
fringe an inch wide, is deeply pointed at each end, 
and has folds of velvet laid in between each fold 
around the crown. An ostrich tip, or perhaps 
two, curled over the crown gives the hat a saucy 
girlish look. 

Little girls not yet at school wear white almost 
altogether until after the holidays, and many 
wear it allthe winter. ‘or these the fleece-lined 
piqués are made into princesse dresses, with the 
front of the waist and skirt in one gored piece, 
while the full back of the skirt is pleated to a plain 
waist. White muslin dresses are now preferred 
to piqués, and are made with yokes, the full waist 
and skirt widths in one piece, hanging from the 
yoke, and confined by a sash at the waist. A 
bright-colored cloth or plush sacque, nearly as 
long as the dress, gives the required warmth. 
The dress skirt reaches only to the knee, the ruf- 
fled drawers are not visible except by accident, 
and the leg is covered by the long white stocking, 
that should extend above the knee, and be held up 
by elastic bands attached to the belt of thedrawers, 
and buttoned to the stocking. Flowing, waved 
hair, not closely frizzed, brushed back from the 
forehead, and the head strapped with ribbon, is 
the style for little girls; while larger ones wear 
hanging braids of five plaits or of three, or else 
loop the braids in chatelaine fashion. 

Walking coats, or sleeved dresses with large 
capes, are made alike for boys and girls from one 
to three years of age. White merino is the most 
stylish material, and, now that quilted silk is so 
much used for lining children’s wraps, the whole 
cape is sometimes made of quilted silk, either 
crimson or blue, finished with white fringe to 
match the rest of the coat. The cuffs and the 
fronts of the skirt are also trimmed with quilt- 
ed silk. A pretty effect is given to quilting 
by taking a cross stitch of white floss in the 
corner of each diamond, or of a color on white 
silk, More expensive walking coats have the 
large upper cape almost covered with embroid- 
ery. Turbans of merino to match the coat, or 
of velvet, are worn by boys; girls wear little 
bonnets with capes and soft crowns. Plush sets, 
in imitation of Astrakhan, comprising muff, boa, 
and turban, sold for $6, are large enough for 
girls from three to seven years old. White cony 
sacques and muffs are sold for $19. Pretty car- 
dinals for children when riding in their open car- 
riages are large capes of scarlet or blue opera 
flannel, lined with thick flannel, and trimmed 
with notched beads, alternately white and a color. 
A single branch of brier stitch, taken at inter- 
vals, in white zephyr wool, all over the cape, 
adds much to the beauty of these capes, and a 
large hood adds to their comfort. Price $5. 
There is nothing new in infants’ clothing. Pale 
gray rubber bibs are sold for 40 cents, and the 
Eureka protectors for 85 cents. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


Boys just in their teens wear short sack coats 
with vest and close-fitting pantaloons of the same 
material. Such suits made plainly of mixed cassi- 
meres cost from $20 to $25. For choice occa- 
sions their vest and coat should be of blue di- 
agonal cloths with striped pantaloons, or else 
black and white check. Youths of fifteen wear. 
the Chesterfield sack, like the London jacket de-- 
scribed in the summer, and also regular frock- 
Coats with cut-away fronts.. Those still older 
wear double-breasted coats of diagonal cloth with 
velvet collar, and vest to match. 

For small boys from five years and upward 
blue and brown cloths are the favorite materials, 
and braiding is again in vogue for trimming. 
Pantaloons, full at the knee and gathered to 
elastic bands, are no ionger worn; the Zouave 
style is modified by sloping the pantaloons to fit | 





to the knee, and allowing a slight fullness to hang 
over. French pantaloons reaching to the shoe 


top, fitting the leg, and buttoned by three but- | 


tons outside of the knee, are considered very 
stylish. The French blouse worn with these is 
really the Bismarck of two years ago, and is es- 
pecially pretty for small slight boys. Those bet- 
ter grown wear the London jacket three-quarter 
fitting, falling about four inches below the waist, 
with a vest front and long lapels or revers turned 
over in front. This is very dressy, the lapels 
being often made of silk or satin. A dark blue 
cloth suit of this kind is ornamented in the Scotch 
fashion, with horizontal loops of braid with a but- 
ton in each loop: price $18 to $25. Plainly 
made suits with the London jacket, vest, and 
pantaloons, are furnished in Scotch tweeds for 
$12. School suits with French blouse and 
Zouave pantaloons of dark brown. and black 
cassimeres are $9. Over-coats for small boys 
have a large cape at the back, dispensing with 
sleeves. ‘They are of gray or dark blue cloth, 
bound or widely faced with black velvet. $20 
to $25. Larger boys wear single-breasted blouse 
over-coats hanging full from the shoulders. Soft 
crown turbans of blue cloth or of black velvet, 
with black velvet brims turned up closely around 
the crown, are worn by small boys: price $3 to 
$5. Larger boys wear felt Derby hats. Striped 
stockings are much worn with Zouave pantaloons. 


FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN. 


There are but few novelties to record for gen- 
tlemen. Frock-coats of medium length cut aft- 
er English models are worn altogether, sacks 
being abandoned for the present. Vests may be 
either double or single breasted, and are cut to 
roll low or high, according to the shape of the 
coat. Pantaloons are still very close-fitting, but 
are slightly widened at the knee, and have con- 
siderable ‘‘ spring” at the ankle. The coat and 
vest should be made from the same piece. 
Striped pantaloons prevail, especially those of 
dark gray, the gray effect being produced by line 
stripes of black and white. Plaid pantaloons 
and those with stripes at the side are out of style. 

Entire suits for business purposes are made of 
hair-line striped goods in dark brown shades. 
The coat is cut in the Newmarket style, either 
double-breasted or single. 
high, and is worn with a Stanley scarf. 

The semi-dress suit is an important part of a 
gentleman’s outfit, as it serves for visiting, church, 
promenading, the theatre, for day weddings and 
receptions, for informal dinners, and, indeed, for 
any occasion when a gentleman is in doubt about 
what he should wear. The coat, of black or 
very dark blue cloth, is a double-breasted frock, 
with velvet collar, rolling low, and without in- 
side facings. The vest is of the material of the 
coat, and rolls low to match it. Lavender pan- 
taloons of solid color or in slightly shaded hair- 
line stripes. ‘This suit is worn by bridegrooms 
when the ceremony is performed in the daytime. 

The full-dress suit of black is unchanged. The 
swallow-tail coat is plainly made, without silk 
facings. The vest of the same, or of white silk, 
has a rolling collar, and is open very. low to dis- 
play the shirt-front. Close-fitting pantaloons. 
Blue dress-coats with gilt buttons will be occa- 
sionally seen, as they were last winter. 

Velveteen coats for riding and driving are in 
the Derby style, loose in the front, but fitting the 
back closely. The seams behind are far apart 
at the waist, with openings below. Broad flaps 
are on the pockets. The vest of the same is sin- 
gle-breasted, buttons high, and is sloped away 
below in two points. Brown is the favorite col- 
or. A handsome coat of this kind is marked 
$38; the vest is $8. 

Business over-coats are made of London elys- 
ian, a fine, soft, thick cloth, with rough nap, like 
chinchilla beaver. The shape is a sack of 
moderate length, and most ample cut, single- 
breasted, and with fly fronts. Velvet collar. 
This is an exceedingly handsome garment, and 
so expensive that it should be made to answer 
all purposes, as a fashionable tailor will not make 
it for less than $85 or $90. Dark blue, brown, 
and black are the most stylish colors. The over- 
coat dictated for dress occasions is a surtout of 
plain beaver or Melton, with velvet collar and 
cuffs. Blue-black and invisible brown tints are 
preferred. 

Shirt-fronts have two broad pleats on each 
side, or a single wide one with a box-pleat in the 
centre; others present a plain surface of double 
linen, with two rows of stitching an inch apart 
down the middle, defining the places for the studs. 
Very fine embroidery, in a light vine, is placed 
straight up the centre of shirt-fronts worn with 
the low-rolling vests of full-dress suits. Broad 
turned-down collars, sloping away from the 
throat, andthe standing English collar, with 
turned-over points in front, the points setting far 
apart, are popularly worn, the preference being 
for the first, as it is most generally becoming. 
Wide square cuffs are used with turned-down 
collars. A new cuff has the corners turned 
down en revers to match the Kensington collar. 
Etruscan gold buttons, large and flat, with spiral 
screws, are the fashionable studs. Large sleeve 
buttons to match are round, oval, or square, 
with the raised monogram of the wearer by way 
of ornament. ‘‘Our Fritz” is the name of the 
new scarf. It is flat, in the Stanley style, the 
ends extending under the vest, but is narrower 
than the Stanley, showing some of the shirt front 
at the sides, and is distinguished by having revers 
turned over at the top. Black and good shades 
of blue are the most desirable colors. Satin and 
gros grain are both used. $2 75 is the price. 

Gaiters of calf-skin, buttoned or with elastic 
sides, broad round French toes, and low, square 
heels, are the prescribed covering for masculine 
feet. The dress gaiter is of lighter calf-skin, 
with beveled edges. Box-toes and patent leather 
are out of fashion, and tight pantaloons have 
almost done away with boots. 


The vest buttons up 








Kid and dog-skin gloves of wood browns and 
dark gray shades, fastened with two buttons, are 
chosen for visiting, church, and other occasions 
when the semi-dress suit is worn; lavender and 
pearl-color for afternoon receptions, concerts, and 
evening dress. 

Bell-crowned silk beaver hats, with the D’Orsay 
curve, are the hats most popularly worn. Newer 
than these, and adopted by exclusives, who dis- 
like what is popular, is the straight-crowned 
stove-pipe beaver, with a low, broad, heavy roll 
on the brim. The Derby round-crown felt hat 
also, with the D’Orsay curve, is worn negligee. 
High-crowned beaver hats are, however, used 
more than any other, with business suits as well 
as with those for more dressy occasions, as the 
genuine New Yorkers, and, indeed, most city 
men, do not consider themselves well dressed 
without a silk beaver. 

For information received thanks are dune 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tar- 
LoR; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; W. R. 
Bowne; Brooks Brotuers; GLiaze; Dan- 
1EL D. Youmans; and Union ApDaMs. 





PERSONAL. 


GENERAL Cox, ex-Secretary of the Interior, is 
the husband of the eldest daughter of President 
Finney, of Oberlin College. President Finney, 
though in his seventy-eighth year, is hale, hearty, 
happy, and handsome, for a man of his years. 

—Mr. Eparaim DOOLITTLE is a young man 
from Maine, who has a large disgust for lazy folk. 
Among the men working under his foreman- 
ship in the —— Navy-yard was one SYLVANUS 
JENKS, a good fellow, but a spendthrift. SyL- 
VANUS remarked one day to E. D. that he had 
some notion of getting married, and thought it 
would be economy to do so. ‘ Yes,’ said E. 
D., ‘you won’t need much furniture to com- 
mence with—ali you will want will be a rocking- 
chair and a looking-glass for your wife, so that 
she can rock and see herself starve to death.” 

—Mr. ParRKE Gopwrmy, in the last number of 
Putnam, makes a neat bow of withdrawal from 
that periodical, and intimates that he ‘is likely 
to meet most of them again, in similar relations, 
in other fields.” 

—General Rosert E. Leg, who died on the 12th 
of October, was the son of General HENRY LEE 

“ Light-Horse Harry’’) by his second marriage. 

e had two brothers—Sipney Smitu LEE, who 
commanded the steamship Mississippi, the flag- 
ship of Commodore PERRY, in the expedition to 
Japan, and who died eighteen months ago; and 
CHARLES CARTER LEB, who survives him, and is 
a farmer in Powhatan County, Virginia. He 
had also a sister, a woman of superior endow- 
ments, who married Mr. EpwarD V. CHILDE, 
of Boston, and died several years ago in Paris, 
where she had long dwelt. Henry Lex, a son 
of ‘‘ Light-Horse Harry’s”’ first marriage, was a 
man of brilliant talents but irregular life, who 


’ wrote a lampoon on Mr. JEFFERSON, well known 


to collectors of American biography and ana. 
General Ropert E. Lee had three sons in the 
rebel army—W. H. FitznvuecH Leg, G. W. Cus- 
tis LEE (both colonels), and ROBERT, who was 
a private in the ranks. Fitz Lee, the cavalry 
leader, was’ the son of Sipney SmiTH LEE. 


‘“Light-Horse Harry’s’”’ father was first cousin 
- of Richarp Henry, Francis Liextroot, and 


ArtTHUR LEE, the three brothers who rose to 
such distinction in the war of the Revolution. 
RicHarD Henry and Francis Licutroot LEE 
were signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
and ARTHUR LEE was appointed Commissioner 
to France with Smuas DEANE and Dr. FRANKLIN, 
by the Continental Congress. ARTHUR LEE was 
educated at Eton, and remained several years in 
England in early life. 

—Plump and pretty Miss Cary, of the Nitsson 
troupe, has received two flattering invitations to 
sing in concerts at Boston and Portland in No- 
vember, independently of the Nizsson concerts, 
and has accepted. She was offered four hundred 
dollars for the Portland concert. 

—The intelligent people of England, judging 
from lately received copies of the leading literary 
journals of that country, appreciate as highly us 
we do the poetical genius of Saxge. The Lon- 
don press especially commend the new and com- 

lete edition of his works recently published by 

IELDs, ®saoon, & Co. 

—Miss NELLIE GRANT is said to write verses 
of more than ordinary merit. 

—The Russian Czar, on receiving the news of 
the battle of Sedan, September 8, gave a dinner, 
when, having drunk to the health of his royal 
uncle, of Prussia, he broke the glass, according 
to the German custom which prescribes that 
none shall drink again from a glass which has 
been used for very solemn toasts. 

—Ex-Minister CHARLES FRANCIS ADAms has 
settled down quietly in his beautiful home at 
Quincy, and divides his time between literary 
work, business matters, and recreation. His 
son JOHN QuINcyY, having abandoned politics, 
performs nearly all the work of the firm. Mr. 
Apams is at the present time erecting a fine 
building at the corner of Tremont and Boylston 
streets, at an expense of $100,000. He takes no 
part whatever in politics. 

—A monument has lately been erected to the 
late Lord CARLISLE, on Brampton Moat, about 
nine miles from Carlisle. As Lord MorPetu, 
he is well remembered in this country. The 
present Earl is.a clergyman, of retired habits, 
and in poor health. His heir is his brother, 
whose only son is married to a daughter of the 
late Lord Stanuey of Alderley, and sister of 
Viscountess AMBERLEY. 

—Alderman NEwMaN, a London grocer, who 
recently deceased, leaving a fortune of $3,000,000, 
enjoyed no — luxury during the last three 
years of his life than to — daily to the shop, 
and, precisely as the clock struck two, eat his 
mutton-chop with his successors. The late 
Tuomas Rippon, chief cashier of the Bank of 
England, was a similar oddity. Once only, in 
the service of fifty years, did he venture to ask 
for a fortnight’s holiday. He left town, but 
after three days’ unhappy ramble he grew mop- 
ing, and returned to the blissful rooms of the 
bank, to die at his desk. 

—Several of the financial editors of the daily 
papers of this city have acquired moderate for- 
tunes. The late Mr. Snow, of the Tribune, re- 
tired with $300,000. Mr. Bonner left the Herald 
with $100,000, Mr. CoRNWALLIS, his succesaor, 
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retired with half that amount, and married a lady 
of refinement, position, and wealth. Mr. Clark, 
who was financial editor of the Hxpress, and sub- 
sequently of the Tribune, left a handsome es- 
tate. Being good business men, as well as good 
writers, opportunities are constantly offering by 
which their knowledge and tact can be turned to 
—" and they very properly avail themselves 
of it. 

—The fund for the ‘education of the children 
of the late Captain WiLtraMs, of the Oneida, 
soo only $500 to complete the sum desired, 

—If any ~~ could be regarded as a first-class 
marvel, it would be the announcement thata poet 
had been robbed of $20,000. The fact has now 
become historical. The victim is Mr. E. C, STED- 
MAN, the poet, who a few days since was neatly 
“done” out of that figure by a gay swindolier, 
who professed to come from PuELps, Dopar, & 
Co., with an order for $20,000 in gold. The gay 
swindolier, knowing that he was about to serve 
out a poet, probably repeated to himself that 
verse of HALLECK’s “Fanny,” which runs: 
“Money is power, ’tis said—I never tried; 

I'm not a poet; and bank-notes to me 
Are curiosities, as closely eyed, 

Whene’er I get them, as a stone would be 
Tossed fiom the moon on Dr. Mrrour.t’s table, 
Or classic brickbat from the Tower of Babel.” 
—Mr. WILLIAM CHAMBERS, the publisher, and 

Lord Provost of Edinburgh, announces a new 
work of his own, entitled ‘“‘ Wintering at Men- 
tone.” 

—M. PREvosT-PaRADOL’s funeral took place on 
the 8th September in Paris. The French Acad- 
emy was represented by M. JuLEs SANDEAU and 
M. PaTin. The discourse at the grave was pro- 
nounced by the former. 

—Mr. Sampson Low, the well-known publish-* 
er of London, celebrated his golden wedding on 
the 8th of August. Two wall beeen American 
publishers assisted on the occasion. 

—Bishop Morris, of the M. E. Church, is flat- 
ly opposed to reading written sermons. He re- 
cently said to the North Ohio Conference: ‘In 
a ministry of fifty years I never read a single 
sermon in the pulpit, and I tried the use of my 
notes only three times.”’ 

—Among the many prominent men in attend- 
ance on the Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
in Brooklyn, none was received with a more 
cordial greeting, or with higher respect, than 
the Rey. Trrus Coan, for thirty-six years past a 
missionary in the Sandwich Islands. This is his 
first visit to the United States since he went 
forth, a young man with a young wife, to what 
was then a part of the world lacking all the ele- 
ments of civilization. His success as a mission- 
ary has been far beyond that of any missionary 
in modern times. Over ten thousand converts 
have joined the church since he first commenced 
his work among them. His reception, every 
where, since he first landed at San Francisco, 
has been an ovation. Crowds flock to hear him 
relate an experience that is without precedent 
in modern missionary annals. 

—Hon. STEPHEN Sa.ispury, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has given $50,000 cash and a val- 
uable lot of land to the Worcester County Free 
Institute of Industrial Science. This, with pre- 
vious gifts, swells the total of his bounty to 
$150,000. He intimates a special desire to pro- 
vide for evening instruction to those young per- 
sons who can not attend a day-school. 

—Mr. Ira Remsen, of this city, has been ap- 
pointed a professor in the University of Tabin- 
gen, Germany—the first instance of such an hon- 
or being conferred on an American. Tibingen 
is the most renowned theological university in 
Europe. 

—Lord Lytton is busy on a new novel, which 
is to appear as a serial in Blackwood. 

—MakK LEmon’s notes on the origin and his- 
tory of Punch have been found, and are to be 
published. 

—Lady AMBERLEY has offered to women de- 
sirous of studying medicine a scholarship of 
£50 a year, tenable for three years, to be award- 
ed next month at Edinburgh by competitive e- 
amination. 

—The Belgian Minister at Berlin has com- 
pleted twenty-five years’ service at that post— 
and a fine old run he has had of it! The Prus- 
sian royal family were especially polite to the 
old gentleman on the occasion of his twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

—Baron Von Motrtkg, during his entire mili- 
tary career, is said never to have commanded a 
regiment in the field. 

—It is announced by cable that the Pope ac- 
cepts the new situation at Rome by receiving 
from the Italian government his first month’s 
allowance of $50,000. 

—The Brooklyn Union editor, gloating over 
the prospective residence of Jomn G. Saxe in 
that city, says: ‘‘ When the political campaign 
is over, and some of our local statesmen have 
finished their amusing performances, we shall 
want something to laugh at. With Mr. Saxe’s 
funny presence infecting the air, we shall be as 
merry as all the grigs in and out of Scotland. 
We hope he will continue to be here, as he has 
a every where else, a Saxecessful humor- 
ist. 

—When that great and good potentate, the 
Royal WiL.1AM of Prussia, started for the front 
from Berlin, Pautine Lucca and Mile. Taciae 
ONI sent him bouquets, as they did when he 
started for the war in Bohemia in 1866. Lucca 
monarch ! . 

—Dr. ‘Bull Run” RussEx1, who, by-the-way, 
is awfully scored by the London Saturday Review, 
as yielding to the blandishments of King WiLL- 
TAM and BisMARCEK, tells a good story of French 
wit and Prussian practicality. There Is a gieat 
tobacco manufactory in Nancy, on which the 
Prussians descended with irresistible élan. Ci- 
gars and tobacco, which they consider a neces. 
sary of life, were seized at once, and all that was 
needed to be done was to carry the treasure off. 
The director made his bow, took, perhaps, a 

inch of snuff, and said with a bow, ‘* Apparent- 
y, M. le Colonel has forgotten something?’ 
“What?’ ‘There is a quantity of tobacco in 
leaf which he has not been good enough to no- 
tice. Will he not kindly take charge of it?” 
“Oh dear, no!’’ said the Prussian; ‘‘set to 
work at once and manufacture it. We will pay 
the work-people.”” 

—Mrs. ‘Aentseom, of Providence, thus sums 
up her three years’ experience of married life: 
‘The first year my Lusband called me ‘ my dear ;’ 
the second year, ‘Irs. A.;’ and the third year, 
‘old sorrel-top.’ This last I could*not stand.” 
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Fig. 1.—Tattep anp Crocuet 

Epoeine ror LINGERIE. the threads a wheel 
intersecting points 
shown by the illustration. 
braid, and fill them out with lace stitch. 


Tatted_and Cro- 
chet ngs, } 
Figs. 1-3. Vs 
Fig. 1.—First work 
the tatted part of this 
edging with fine tat- 
ting cotton as follows : 
One ring consisting of 
5 ds. (double stitch), 
six times alternately 
1 p., 3 ds., then 1 p., 
5 ds.; after an interval of two-fifths of an inch work a 
similar ring, but instead of forming the first p. of the 
ring, fasten to the last p. of the preceding ring. After 
working a strip of the desired length in this manner, work 
a row of scallops on it with one thread only as follows : 
* 4 ds., fasten to the middle p. of a ring of the preceding 
round, 4 ds., and close the ring to within a fifth of an 
inch interval between the ends of the ring. Close to this 
work a second scallop of 4 ds., fasten to the second p. of 
the ring before fastened to, 2 ds., fasten to the next p. of 
the same ring and the first free p. of the next ring, 2 ds., 
fasten to the next p., 4 ds., close the ring to within a fifth 
of an inch interval b 
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Crocuet Epeine ror CHILpren’s CLOTHING. 


etween the ends, and repeat from *. On the 


Point Lace and Needle-work 
Rosette, 


Tue centre of this rosette is work- 
ed. in white embroidery on jaconet. 
The bars are worked in half-polka 
stitch, between these tatting cotton is 
crossed in different directions, and on 


is worked at the 
in the manner 


Edge the rosette with scallops of point lace & 
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first ring of the 


* ds.; turn the work, and, close to the 
first ring, work over the foundation 
thread a scallop of 4 ds., three times 


alternately 1 p., 4 
make a ring like 


to the same p. as before, thus form- 
ing a kind of three-leaved figure. Re- 
peat from *. On the under edge 


work a round o 


first p. of a scallo; 
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preceding round, 6 


ds. ; turn the work, 
the first, fastening 





Fig. 2.—Tattep anv CrocHer 
Epeine For Lincerte. 


To do.this fasten the thread to the : 


f Josephine knots. 

p, make a Josephine knot of five half stitches, fasten the 
thread to the next p., make 
another Josephine knot, and 
continue in this manner. On 
the upper edge work always 
alternately 1 sc. on each ring 
where it is closed, 6 ch.; in 
working the latter, catch the 
connecting threads between 
each two rings. Now work 
a‘ round of alternately 2 ste. 
(short treble crochet), 1 ch., 
passing over one stitch of the 
preceding round with the latter. 

Fig. 3.—Work this edging with two shuttles as follows : 
Fasten the working and foundation threads together, and 
work > with one thread only a ring consisting of 4 ds. 
and three times alternately 1 p., 4 ds.; turn the work 
(the work must be turned before and after making each 
scallop), and over the foundation thread work a scallop 
of 9 ds., 1 p., 9 ds. ; work another ring as before, then 
9 ds. over the foundation thread, then with the working 
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. thread only a ring of 4 ds. and three times alternately 1 p., 


4 ds. ; close to this, over the insertion, 9 ds. This forms 
one scallop with ring. Now work one ring, another scal- 


lop with ring as before, but this time the ring in the middle of the 






‘scallop counts twice alternate~- 
ly 3 ds., 1 p.; 4 ds., twice al- 
ternately 1 p., 3 ds. After 
completing the scallop, work 
a little ring as before, one scallop with ring like 
the last but one, one little ring as before, one 
scallop of 9 ds.,1 p.,9ds. Repeat from *. 
In connection with this round work the 
2d round with two threads as follows : 

First, with the working thread only, 
one ring of 4 ds., twice alternate- 

ly 1 p., 4 ds., then one ring of 
3 ds., fasten to the last p. of 

the preceding ring, 4 ds., 
1 p., 4 ds., 1 p., 3 ds. ; 
close to this ring work 





intervals of thread of the scal- 
lops of the second round work 
4 de. (double crochet), be- 
tween each two scallops 1 sc. 
(single crochet). On the connecting threads of 
the rings of the first round work one round of 
sc., as shown by the illustration; on this a 
round of open-work de. 

Fig. 2.—For this edging work first, 
with one shuttle, a ring consisting 
of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds, ; after three- 
fifths of an inch interval work a 
similar ring, and continue in 
this manner. Then work 
with two shuttles as fol- 
lows: Tie the ends of 

























Fig. 3.—Tatrep anp CrRocHET EpoinG For LINGERIE. 


















































the threads together a ring of 4 ds., fas- 
and work, * with ten to the last p. 
one threadonly, of the preced- 
a ring of 6 ing ring, 4 ‘ 
ds., fasten S 
to the p. 4 
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Fig. 2.—Tatrep 
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Fig. 1.—Guirvrr 
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Fig. 3.—DEsIGN FOR 

CENTRE OF SOFA 
Pittow.—Sat- 
in STITCH. 








Fig. 5.—Dersicn For CORNER OF Sora PiLtow, 


oF Sora PILLow. < 


Fig. 4.—DesigN FoR CORNER 
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-completes’ one three-leaved figure. Now work with the foundation 
thread only a ring of 13 ds., then with both threads a scallop of 7 ds., 
fasten to the middle p. of the next small ring in the middle of a scallo 

of the Ist round, 7 ds. Now work another three-leaved figure wit! 

the working thread (fastening to the previous figure in the manner 
shown by the illustration), then with both threads a scallop of 7 ds., 
fasten to the first p. of the three p. on the point of the large ring which 
-is in the middle of the next scallop, 7 ds. ; then with the working thread 
only a four-leaved figure as shown by the illustration; with the foun- 
dation thread a ring which must be fastened to the next p. of the be- 
fore-mentioned large ring ; this completes the five-leaved figure in the 
point of the scallop. Now work with both threads a scallop consisting 
of 7 ds., fasten to the next p. of the large ring, 7 ds. ‘This round is 
completed in the manner just described, as ‘is distinctly shown by the 
illustration. ‘The latter also shows how the 8d round, which consists 
of scallops, and must be worked with both threads and fastened to the 
p. of the preceding round, is to be made. On the upper edge of the 
edging work one round of slip stitch and ch. as shown by the illustration. 


Crochet Edging. 
See illustration on page 708. 
Work this edging with fine tatting cotton lengthwise, on a founda- 
tion of suitable length, as 
follows: Ist round.—1 ste. 
(short treble crochet) on 
every foundation st. (stitch). 






\ Prarp Bow For Harr. 

































Ty 2d round.—* 1 de. (double crochet) on the 
: : first st. of the preceding round, 2 ch. (chain 
- Fig. 4.—Girt’s. SHort Corts. stitch), pass over 2 st., then ten times 
alternately 1 de., 1 ch., passing over 
1 st. of the preceding round with the latter, and repeat from *. 3d round.— 
* On the first 2 ch. of the preceding round five leaflets, after each leaflet 
5 ch. ; each leaflet consists of 3 tc. (treble crochet) worked off as 1 st. ; now 
1 de. on the fourth following de. of the preceding round, 2 ch., Ll ste. on 
the same dc. of the preceding round, 2 stc. separated by 5 ch. on the 
second following dc., 1 ste. on 


the second following de., 2 ch., V ps Y 

1 de. on the same dc. of the WY Yphyy 4 

preceding round, and re- Yi —— 
$ 4, 


peat from *. 4th 
round.—>* 1 ste. on 
the ‘st. forming the 
point of the first leaf- 
let, 1 ste. on the mid- 
dle st. of the next ch. 
ws scallop ; work off these 
Pornt Lace aNd Crocuet 2 ste. together; 5 ch., 1 
INSERTION FOR CHILDREN’s _ Stc. on the same st. on which 
CrLorHine. the previous ste. was worked. 
f In this man- 
ner work three 
times more alter- 
nately 2 stc. sepa- 
rated by 5 ch. on the 
point of a leaflet, 2 ste. 
separated by 5 ch. on the 
middle st. of a scallop; the ~ 
2 ste. before the 5 ch. must al- 
ways be worked off together; 
now 1 ste. on the point of the 
ext leaflet, 3 ch., 1 single cro- > 
chet on the second following ch. _. pram 
scallop of the preceding round, Fig. 1.—Cover ror Sora 
3 ch., and-repeat from *. Pittow.—Satin Sritcn. 
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Pornt Lace Borper For Curtatns, ALTAR CLOTHS, ETC. : 


Fig. 3.—MANNER OF PUTTING 
Fig. 2.—Briue VELVET ann ScotcH Hata sm Parane.—[See Fig: 2.] Fig. 1.—Brown Cripe pr 


this medallion work first, with fine tat- 


x a 


Tatted and Crochet Border. 
See illustration on page 708. 

To make this border work first the tatted part with medium sized tatting 
cotton as follows: One ring of 5 ds., four times alternately 1 p. three-tenths 
of an inch long, 2 ds., 1 p. three-tenths of an inch long, 5 ds. ; close to this 
work three similar rings, then fasten the threads together and cut them off: 
this forms a four-leaved figure. The remaining four-leaved figures are formed 
in the same manner, but instead of forming the middle p. of one of the rings, 
fasten to the middle p. of a ring of the preceding figure (see illustration). 
On each lengthwise edge of the completed tatted part crochet with fine twisted 
crochet cotton as follows: Ist round.— > 1 sc. (single crochet) on the mid- 
dle p. of the upper ring of a figure, 3 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sc. on the follow- 
ing p., 4 ch., 1 sc. on the following p., 1 sc. on the first free p. of’ the follow- 
ing ring, 4 ch., 1 sc. on the next p. of this ring, and at the same time on the 
first free p. of the following ring, so that both p. are taken together, 4 ch., 1 se. 
on the next p., 1 sc. on the first p. of the following ring, 3 ch., 1 se. on the 
following p., 3 ch., and repeat from *. 2d romd.—1 se., 3 double crochet 
and 1 sc. on each small chain-stitch scallop, 1 se., 4 double crochet, and 
1 sc. on each of the larger ch. scallops-of the preceding round. , 


| Guipure and Tatted Medallions, 
Figs. 1 and 2 


== 


See illustrations on page 708, 


Fig. 1.—Tatrep Mepatiion. For 










Cyne Bow For Harr. 


[/ > .- Oe “iP 
‘ting cotton, the larger rosette shown ._.. a : 
by the illustration, beginning at the Fig. 2.—Hair 1x Parenrs.—[See Fig. 3.] 
middle by making a ring of 1 ds. 
(double stitch), nine times alternately 1 p., 2 ds.,then1 p.,1 ds. Fasten 
the thread and cut it off. Now work * a smaller ring as follows: 5 ds., 
. fasten to a p. of the middle ring, 5 ds.; turn the work, and after a 
fifth of an inch interval work a ring of 3 ds., 1 p. a fifth of an inch 
long, five times alternately 2 ds., 1 p. an eighth of an inch long; 
2 ds., 1 p. a fifth of an inch 
long, 3 ds. ; turn the work, 
and after a fifth of an 
inch interval repeat 
from >. But in 
working the larger 
ring, fasten to the 
last p. of the pre- 
ceding larger ring 
6 instead of forming 
the first p. The 
‘smaller rosette and the 
four-leaved figure are 
worked and fastened to- 
gether similarly, with the as- Fig. 2, Suction or Em- 
sistance of the illustration. Fi- BROIDERY FOR Sora PILtow. 
nally, work the border of the me- Futt Sizp. 
dallion with 


. 





two shuttles, wr vw wiF 
working therings 7 ing 
with one thread and Nv 
the scallops with two ; vs> , } 
threads. ‘The number z et, * 
of ds. and p. is distinctly A 4.1 v ! 
shown by the illustration, 6 of C3 





as well as the manner of 
fastening the rings togeth- 
er, and of sewing the bor- 
der to the inner- rosettes. 


wv, 
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Fig. 2.—Guirvre Mepatuion. Work this 
medallion on jaconet with fine embroidery cot- 
ton and fine guipure cord in the usual manner ; 
with the former work the figures in button-hole 
and satin stitch; cut away the material under 
the embroidery. 


Girls’ Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 709. ve 
’ Lone Curis. For this coiffure 
pn Whir ta the middle fro the forehead to the 
-paper or kid cri 
it on a curl. or my 
and ae . the colffare 
That there shall be 
back smoothly, and seeure with a colored ribbon 
in the manner shown by the illustration. 
4.—Gints’ Suort Curis. Part the hair in the 
middle, it in short curls, and secure it with a 
velvet ribbon (see illustration.) 


Girls’ Bows for the Hair. 
See illustrations on page 709. 


Fig. 1.—This bow is made of naa te'y oe o- — 
it consists of two loops, two raveled ends, and a kno’ 
y whlch are fastened on a stiff lace 


k, with an interlin- 
pointed raveled end is 
ged on a stiff lace 


Cover for Sofa Pillow, Satin Stitch, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on pages 708 and 709. 


Tuts cover is made of three shades of fawn-colored 
cloth, the lightest being used for the middle, the inter- 
mediate shade for the corners, and the darkest for the 
border. The middle is embroidered in the desi 
shown by Fig. 2, in satiu stitch, with colored silk 
twist in dhe natural colors of the flowers. Cover the 
seams joining the middle and the corners with brown 
velvet ribbon an inch wide, edged with fine gold braid 
which is sewed on with small horizontal stitches o: 
black silk. Along the inner edge of the ribbon work 
small points of gold thread and black silk twist. The 
corners are ornamented with chain stitch and point 
Russe embroide ades 


the corners, Fig. 5 
sign. Work the bo: 


Point Lace and Crochet Insertion. 


See illustrations on page 709. 


To make this insertion, the middle part of which is 
worked cross- take two point. lace bands of the 
desired length, and join them in the a man- 
ner: 1 8c. Ve le crochet) on the open-work edge of 
one band, (chain), 1 sc. on the open-work edge 
of the other band; turn the work, make 1 ch., 4 dc. 
(double crochet) on the middle of the 7 ch., between 
the second and third of the 4 dc. 3 ch.; then 1 ch., 1 
&c. on the edge of the first band, where the firet sc. 
was worked; x turn the work, work 1 ch., 4 dc. on 
the 3 ch. made last, between the second and third de. 
8 ch., 1 ch., 1 sc. on the 


e of the band; this sc. 
must 


separated from sc. last worked on the band 
by four mdicular veins of the band (see illustra- 
ion). t from *. On the outer edges work as 
follows: 4 dc. after every fourth perpendicular vein 
of the band; the second and third of each 4 dc. must 
be se) ted by 1 p. (picot), consisting of 3 ch. joined b; 
I sc. in the first ch., and i ch. ; work off the first an: 
fourth of the 4 dc. as 1 st. 


Lace Edging. 
Bee illustration on page 709. 


Tur foundation of this edging, which is desi; 

a border’ for veils, is of in black lace, worked in 

may | stitch with black silk in the manner shown 

by the illustration; the edges are worked with button- 
= 


1 
hole stitch. 
Crochet Edging. 
See illustration on page 709. 


Tus edging, the design of which may also be used 
as a foundation for nets, caps, etc., is worked with 
fine twisted crochet, cotton. a ch. (chain stitch) 
fousdation of the requisite length work as follows: 
let round.—* 1 8c. ee crochet) in the first st., 
three times alternately 5«ch. (chain stitches), 1 sc. in 
the third following st. ; 11 ch., 1 sc. in the fifth follow- 
ing st., 6ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) in the fourth of the 11 
ch., counting from the end, 8 sl. in the next three of 
the 11 ch., six times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. (double 
crochet); of the dc. two must always come on one of 
the next 8 ch. of the 6 ch. last made; 4 ch., pass over 
4 foundation st. Repeat from *. 2d ronnd.—x 2 de. 
separated by 8 ch. on the middle st. of the second ch. 
scallop, 5 ch., 1 sc. in the next sl. of the preceding 
round, six times alternately 5 ch., 1 dc. on the next 
dc., 5 ch. .Repeat from *. These two rounds form 
the design, and are repeated until the edging is of the 
width desired, in such a manner that the figures shall 
alternately come on each other. 


Point Lace Border for Curtains, etc. 
See illustration on page 709. 

Tass border is suitable for ornamenting curtains, 
altar cloths, window-shades, etc. The manner of ex- 
ecuting point lace embroidery, and the various stitches 
appertaining thereto, are shown in the Supplement to 
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THE MASTER OF RED HALI. 


i p° you see him ?” 
** My eyes are good, Sir, and all along the 
high-road I can see no one.” ° 

** What’s that sound ?” 

**Only Doctor Bell, who has just driven to the 
door. And have you quite forgiven your son, 
Mr. Clare-Talbot ?’ 

** When I know whether he will do as [ wish, 
I shall know too whether I can forgive him. 
Mrs. Lane, go to the cabinet, and bring out the 
two papers on the second shelf.” s 

** Here, Sir, are the papers.” 

**'Thank you, Lane. Whatever happens, you 
will be provided for: whether my son complies 
with my request, and thus obtains the property 
{whose disposition is settled in a deed signed by 
me two or three days ago), or whether he dis- 
obeys me, and the instrument executed a twelve- 
month since, when his rebellion alienated my 
favor, goes forth as my final one. You have 
been a good servant, Lane, and I have not for- 
gotten you.” 

The woman, who had seated herself, was old, 
tall, with a large frame, and a face whose worn 
look wag indicative of physical suffering. A 
great singularity in her countenance lay in the 
contrast presented by its gipsy brownness to her 
light gray hair. 

In obeying her master’s directions with re- 
gard to the papers in the cabinet, she had walked 
so lightly that the invalid, who watched her 
movements from his heawy-curtained bed, would 








not otherwise have known that she had left her 
place by the window. 

“I can’t see to read any more,” said the old 
man in the bed after a while. “‘ Light a can- 
dle, Lane, and stir up the fire. What is that 
doctor doing down stairs, I wonder? Not that 
I want him much. That's right, I can see now. 
Just look from the window again. The sun has 
only now set; but any one coming along the 
high-road from ‘Tarchester you can seé from the 
room.” 

*¢Tt is so dark now, Sir, that I could see no- 
body. But Master George is sure to come, since 
you wrote to him yourself.” : 

“*T hope so. I never expected much love 
from my children ; but obedience and respect I 
hoped to win. I was a fool for hoping it. Yes, 
he'll come, Lane. Ah, there’s the doctor at the 
door. He may come in.” 

A little bald-headed man bustled in, and 
tripped to the bed. 

‘* Mr. Clare-Talbot, improved since the morn- 
ing, eh? Yes, a little; surely a little? Don’t 
you think so, Mrs. Lane?” glancing across the 
bed to the other side, where the housekeeper 
stood. ‘‘ Low spirits, certainly. You must not 
give up, Mr. Talbot. No, no, no! Such a fine 
constitution as yours does not go down before an 
attack like this. You'll rally, Sir; you'll rally!” 

**Not I, doctor. When I took to this bed a 
week ago, I never expected to get up from it. 
Bah! don’t talk nonsense. What's that?” 

**Only Carlo, disturbed by my arrival,” said 
the doctor, looking down at a very old dog, 
which had been lying. before the fire, and now 
came sniffing about his legs. ” 

** Carlo will outlive me, after all,” said Clare- 
Talbot. ‘‘ Poor old brute! Doctor, he’s the 
only creature that ever obeyed me; he’s the only 
being that will care when I’m dead.” 

‘* Sir!” expostulated Lane softly, drawing the 
curtain. : 

“Yes,” replied Talbot, ‘‘I understand. But 
I can in a measure make you comfortable when 
I'm done for. That dog I can’t. I've had the 
poor brute twenty years, and he divided his af- 
fection pretty equally between me and bones. 
Bones he can have after my death. I fancy he 
may miss me, and pine. So when I’m dead, put 
him quietly out of the way. He’s blind and 
deaf, and has rheumatism. He was not much 
respected. I’ve heard people wonder which was 
the more ill-favored looking of the two—the 
master or the dog!” 

‘“‘T’ll attehd to your wishes, Sir. The poor 
brute shall die—very comfortably; no pain. 
But really, Mr, Clare-Talbot, you must not give 
way. Pulse really beautiful! You, Mrs. Lane, 
too, are looking better to-day. You feel more 
capable of fulfilling your duties, don’t you, eh? 
That little draught restored you ?” 

**Yes, Doctor Bell; but I should be obliged 
if you would send me that dranght for neuralgia. 
I have been tortured at times for days.” 

** Yes, yes, yes; the composing draught. 
attend to it.” 

‘* When my master is good enough to release 
me from my duties toward him, I’d like to have 
a few hours’ undisturbed rest, which my com- 
plaint, Sir, won't allow me to obtain without that 
medicine.” 

“*T heard a bell!” cried Clare-Talbot, rising 
in the bed. 

“**Tis Master George, I’ve no doubt,” replied 
Mrs. Lane. ‘I'll go and admit him, Sir. Are 
you prepared to see him at once?” 

‘*At once. When my son is with me, you 
may go down stairs, doctor.” And with this 
Mr. Talbot removed the papers from his bed, 
which he had again doubled and tied up, and 
laid them on the table by the side, with his medi- 
cine. 

Bell left as soon as George appeared, and the 
old dog, who had been licking his master’s hand, 
snarled at the new arrival, after which he limped 
to his place by the fire again, and father and son 
were alone together. 

Francis Clare-Talbot was a man of mark in 
his county, though his notability savored little 
of the spirit one usually elects for a reputation. 
His father had left him a good property, and for 
fifty odd years or more he had been adding to it. 

He had married later than most men, and in 
the strictest sense he had married well, for the 
two or three succeeding years were remarkable 
for his growing reputation as a land-owner. 
bought farm after farm, and looking from his 
house on the high hill, either back or front, he 
surveyed an area of land which was indeed near- 
ly all his own. His sight was singularly good ; 
his hearing less so, or he might have heard many 
a sob going up from stricken men and women in 
the homesteads whose view was so well com- 
manded by the site of Red Hall, because he, the 
owner thereof, had turned proprietors into ten- 
ants, many of them, alas, holding by feeble ten- 
ure what had once appealed to them with all the 
glory of possession associated with it. 

Several children were born to him; three only 
lived. After the birth of the last his wife, hav- 
ing made a feeble struggle for existence, quietly 
passed away. Being a meek, long-suffering wo- 
man, she never spoke openly of the manner in 
which her husband treated her ;*but he had un- 
questionably as much hand in bringing about 
her end as her feeble constitution and the baby 
which came into the world seven days before she 
left it. 

Red Hall was a gloomy place, and it is not 
wonderful that Talbot's eldest son preferred even 
school to its dull precincts, particularly as the 
law at school was infinitely less stringent than 
the law at home. Father and son agreed fairly 
well during the early days of the lad’s life; but 
as young Francis had imbibed certain republican 
notions, and avowed them in his father’s pres- 
ence with an obstinate indifference to his father’s 
opinions, he aggravated him beyond endurance. 

The earlier movements of the French revolu- 
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tion of 1848 were being recorded in the newspa- 
pers just then, and young Francis, who had made 
some friends ‘at school, and was anxious 
to identify himself with a cause which he con- 
sidered good, left England for France, found in 
an old master one of the leading revolutionists, 
fought at the barricades, and fell with a tricolor 
flag in his hand. 

Clare-Talbot having heard of this freak, never 
mentioned his son’s name again. 

Some years afterward, his only daughter gave 


’ offense by falling in love with the poor curate of 


the parish, and by actually daring to hope that 
she might marry him—an idea which her father 
regarded with infinite scorn, when the young 
gentleman, with his narrow stipend, ventured to 
lay the important matter before him. Elizabeth, 
having a good deal of her father’s obstinacy, de- 
termined to follow her own devices in the mat- 
ter, even though these did not coincide with her 
father’s. She married, and was perfectly happy 
for a year, in spite of the refusal of Clare-Talbot 
to do any thing for the young people. But one 
morning a letter was put into his hands contain- 
ing information as to the fact of his daughter 
having died in her confinement. He smiled rath- 
er grimly, just acknowledged the heart-broken 
husband’s letter, and allowed the matter to drop. 
His daughter had been disobedient, and was only 
reaping the fruits which invariably attend dis- 
obedience to those who have an inalienable lien 
upon their wills. 

His last boy, George, seemed to be easier in 
temper than the others; but when it came to the 
point, it was found that he was as obstinate as 
his brother and his sister. Marriage was the 
subject om which he and his father differed. In 
this case it was the father who suggested the 
match. The young lady, a daughter of a for- 
mer tenant of Clare-Talbot’s, had some personal 
attractions to recommend her; but, to the as- 
tonishment of those interested in Mr. Talbot’s 
proceedings, and who believed that the acquisi- 
tion of money was the mainspring of his exist- 
ence, she was without a shilling. High words 
rose when George said he would not marry her. 
The father was stern, the son indifferent. Clare- 
Talbot threatened all kinds of punishments. 
George brushed his trowsers carefully with his 
riding-whip, and said that his father could do as 
he chose. 

For several days the father frowned when he 
saw his son at odd times, but said nothing; so 
George packed up his trunks, and started off for 
London. 

‘‘Helll starve,” thought his father. ‘‘ He’s 
got no money, and precious few wits to earn any.” 

But from time to time report came that he was 
apparently doing very well. He could draw beau- 
tifully, the talent having been fanned by a stroll- 
ing artist who visited Red Hall a good many 
years ago. Having opportunely found a market 
for his sketches, he lived, and falsified his father’s 
prophecy. 

Talbot was not a man to make an idle threat; 
and with him disinheritance had a meaning. He 
would leave every shilling he possessed away from 
the only child living to represent him. But his 
friends were few, and it was some time before 
his choice was made. 

At last he called in the assistance of his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Lane, the only person he was ever 
in the habit of consulting, and then only on rare 
and difficult occasions. Mrs. Lane was far too 
wise to suggest herself as a fit and proper person 
to receive the fortune of which Talbot's last son 
had rendered himself unworthy; and, being ap- 
parently satisfied that in the event of her mas- 
ter’s death due provision would be made for her, 
she had never been injudicious enough to court 
the old man’s favor to an excessive degree. 

**T don’t care who I leave my property %6, so 
long as he is worthy,” cried Talbot. ‘* My re- 
bellious son, George, shall not have a shilling. 
I'll select a charity-boy first.” 

After reflection, Mrs. Lane helped her master 
out of this difficulty by proposing one Arthur Pen- 
dered, an artist, almost a stranger, who had once 
done her master a service. The suggestion suit- 
ed Talbot's mood ; and, in his willfulness, he ex- 
ecuted a will, giving his entire property to a man 
who had no claim on him whatever, and to whom, 
moreover, in the same capriciousness that had 
governed his proceedings throughout, he forward- 
ed no information as to the course he had adopted. 

This Arthur Pendered—the man, by-the-way, 
who had given the spur to George Clare-Talbot’s 
artistic capabilities—was a lazy, clever, half-ap- 
preciated oil-painter, who, having been engaged 
by the master of Red Hall to take his likeness, 
soon won his favor. 

But, after a while, even Clare-Talbot’s temper 
underwent achange. It was not that he forgave 
his son’s disobedience; but he believed he could 
forgive it, provided that son would ‘admit his 
error, and try to rectify it. Age began to tell 
upon the old man, and the hardest of men must 
soften by inexorable years. Finally, his health 
began to fail. His bursts of ill temper against 
his dependents were followed by a distressing las- 
situde, which worried him, and made him eager 
for some other companionship than that afford- 
ed by Mrs. Lane and the doctor, who paid him 
his periodical visits. 

Then the old man would endeavor to console 
himself, and justify the course he had thought 
proper to adopt. Satisfied one day, and worried 
the next, he passed several months, until indis- 
position became serious illness; which, first of 
all, prevented-his taking any exercise save a slight 
stroll about his garden, which then kept him to 
his house, and finally drove him to his bed. 

After he had been there five days, he said, ‘I'll 
make another will. George shall have a chance.” 

No conditions were expressed in it; these he 
resolved to state to his son by word of mouth. 
If George complied with them, well and good ; 
the last will would have effect. On the other 
hand, refusal would be accompanied by the de- 





struction of this instrument, and the valid estab- 
lishment of that in favor of Arthur Pendered. 

Mr. Clare-Talbot did not intend to inform his 
son whom he should benefit. He was satisfied 
with being able to threaten ; George would learn 
more after his death. 


**You’ve come, then, George?” said the mas- 
ter of Red Hall, as his son approached the bed, 
holding out his hand, into which, with a little 
show of hesitation, the old man placed his. 

“Yes; I’ve come, father. I am sorry to see 
you so ill.” 

‘*T forgive you frankly, boy, for the freak of 
leaving me as you did. It is of the future I 
wish to speak. When we parted, it was be- 
cause we disagreed about your marrying Miriam 
Elsie. Years ago, her father and I had a good 
deal of business together. He was a poor, igno- 
rant fool, never knowing an advantage when 
he had it in his hands. I lent him money on 
good security—the deeds of Marsham Wick. 
This was before Miriam was born. After a 
while I discovered that he was in debt—here, 
there, in every market-town which I and my 
neighbors were in the habit of visiting on busi- 
ness. I had long wanted to buy Marsham 
Wick, for I saw the value of it, though Elsie 
did not. I knew I could soon make it worth 
twelve thousand pounds. So I agreed to remit 
his debt, and give him two thousand pounds to 
pay his other liabilities and set up in business as 
a tenant, if he would convey the farm to me. 
He was a fool, and thought he had a fine bar- 
gain. I found that I had. Nobody knew the 
particulars of our arrangement but ourselves. 
Now you know why I want you to marry Miriam 
Elsie. If I did any wrong in my bargain—I 
don’t say I did for a moment—your marrying 
her will make every thing square.” 

“*If you think you have wronged her family, 
you can easily amend it by leaving her this prop- 
erty, without forcing me to marry her.” 

“*T could do so, but I shall not. After my 
death nobody shal! suspect that this was an act 
of reparation. As I said, I don’t even admit 
that I was wrong. It is my will to do this. 
And will you thwart me?” 

**T can't marry Miriam Elsie, because I am 
already engaged.” 

**Enough. I’ve said all I had to say. Be 
content with disobeying me. Don’t slander me 
when I am dead. My property is mine to do 
what I like with. My father did what he liked 
with it; and it was only because I obeyed him 
that it came into my hands. If you will not con- 
sent to this, I will leave it to a stranger—a man 
I have not seen for years. Nobody will wonder 
at this. I have been so long accustomed to 
have my will, and as my children, it is known, 
have disobeyed me, this won’t cause much aston- 
ishment. They will only say old Clare-Talbot 
had his way to the last. The girl will go un- 
righted. If I left her a shilling, people would 
suspect there was some motive in the proceeding ; 
after that there would be inquiries. You refuse 
to obeyme? Enough. I have done all I think 
necessary. You may go.” 

A sharp ring at the bell brought Mrs. Lane 
and Mr. Bell back. Francis Clare-Talbot 
tossed one of the wills aside, and Mrs, Lane’s eyes 
sparkled as she saw which it was. 

‘*You may go, I say! I never care to see 
you again.” When the door had closed on 
George the master of Red Hall turned to Mrs. 
Lane: ‘‘ Burn this. You are witness, doctor, 
that my housekeeper destroyed this deed at my 
request.” 

George went down into the old parlor, hoping 
his father might relent; but a message came that 
he might leave at any time, as Mr. Clare-Talbot 
did not care to see him again—a hint he took by 
quitting the house at once. Two days afterward 
a letter, acquainting him of his father’s death, 
reached his lodgings; but he had left for Bel- 
gium then, to fulfill some artistic engagement 
for a newspaper with which he was connected ; 
and Clare-Talbot was buried without even his 
only surviving son as a follower. Then the will 
was duly read—the bulk of the property being 
left to Arthur Bryant Pendered. Forty pounds 
a year was Talbot's recognition of Mrs. Lane’s 
services. But there was no Arthur Pendered at 
the funeral either, though every means was taken 
to make him acquainted with his good fortune. 
At last it was discovered that he had died six 
months since. Where were his heirs and as- 
signs ? . 

Lawyers went to work, and apparently satis- 
fied themselves in the end. But Francis Clare- 
Talbot’s solicitor shook his head when his inqui- 
ries had brought to light the nearest of kin to the 
idle painter; and he shook his head again omin- 
ously when he informed Mr. Bell who was the 


ha) son. 

Tra ood gracious!” cried the latter. ‘“‘It is 
odd!—devilish odd! To think that my trouble- 
some neuralgic patient Rosetta Lane should be 
the nearest of kin to Pendered! Clare-Talbot 
was worth ninety thousand pounds, you say? 
Very singular !—Rosetta Lane—I can scarcely 
credit it!” 

“It’s true, nevertheless. 
cards well.” 


She has played her 


Bell hurried on to Red Hall to give Mrs. Lane 
a hint of her good fortune. Her surprise at the 
intelligence seemed genuine; her relationship 
with Pendered having been too removed to al- 
low her to expect that only his life stood between 
her and her master’s property. i 

‘*'To what an elevation you are raised, Mrs. 
Lane! And I hear there are no other claim- 
ants—distant cousins and what not. You'll step 
into the fortune without aay trouble.” 

‘* But I am old, doctor, and can not have long 
to enjoy it. Besides, now that thy master 1s 
dead, the great pleasure of my life in serving him 
is over. Poor Mr. Talbot!” 
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‘¢-Your health is better now than it was?” 

‘+ No, doctor, I couldn’t sleep last night. The 
old pain was as strong as ever ; and I had none 
of your draughts with me.” 

*<T must send you some up, dear Mrs. Lane. 
That mixture is an admirable remedy—admira- 
ble. I never knew it to fail.” 

“¢ This reminds me of a mistake I nearly made 
last night. I went to my cupboard, thinking to 
find the draught, and took the bottle containing 
the poison that old Carlo was killed with. My 
good fortune would have come too late, if I had 
not discovered my mistake in time.” 

**God bless my soul! But I wrote poison, in 
large letters, on the bottle! Be careful! Poor 
Carlo, how comfortably he went off! Singular 
freak that of Mr. Talbot’s, not wishing his dog 
to live longer than -himself. And here comes 
Harvey, the lawyer; he'll give you all the par- 
ticulars of your good fortune; and in the mean 
time I will go home and mix you a composing 
draught. Very nice it shall be, Mrs. Lane. I 
hope you'll live long to enjoy your property. 
Mistress of Red Hall! Ah, you were a faithful 
servant of the master, and deserve your good 
luck.” 

Harvey, of Tarchester, who had been Mr. 
Clare-Talbot’s solicitor for years without gaining 
any special knowledge of the old man’s secrets, 
very rapidly made Mrs. Lane acquainted with 
her position, now that Pendered was dead, who, 
it seems, after leading a dissipated life, had died 
suddenly at obscure lodgings in Blackfriars. 
All the necessary evidence was complete to es- 
tablish the nearest close relationship between him 
and Rosetta Lane—registers of births, deaths, 
marriages, etc., being in the lawyer’s hands. 
So the former housekeeper of Red Hall was duly 
installed as mistress, awaiting congratulations 
when they came. These congratulations were 
wanting. It was difficult to persuade the neigh- 
bors of Red Hall that the whole proceeding had 
not been a cleverly arranged piece of business by 
her. Credit, however, to whom credit is due. 
Rosetta Lane only knew that Pendered had al- 
ways liked her, and that, for her services in his 
behalf, he would be willing to reward her amply. 
Lengthier calculations may have entered into 
her scheme, but they were at present too vague 
for recognition. 

Nothing was heard of George, even when the 
legal formalities establishing the genuineness of 
Mrs. Lane’s claim were completed, though Mr. 
Harvey had written to him as to the fact of his 
father’s singular will. “Francis Clare-Talbot had 
been dead more than two months, and Rosetta 
Lane had been reigning in his stead, without 
her having received any congratulations what- 
ever—save from little Bell, the doctor—on her 
altered condition. Handsomely dressed in deep 
mourning, her white hair seemingly whiter than 
ever, and contrasting yet more singularly than 
before with her dark complexion and her sable 
garments, she had made her appearance at 
church in the pew appropriated to Red Hall. 
People looked at her, wondered, and shook their 
heads; some of the more adventurous, knowing 
the fate of Mr. Clare-Talbot’s old spaniel, dar- 
ingly asserted that the housekeeper had most 
likely disposed of the master first. But the 
scandal was so entirely without foundation, that 
Rosetta Lane scarcely needed the tongue of 
Doctor Bell to refute it. 

It was spring—cold, windy, ungenial. Red- 
Hall, dreary even in its late master’s time, was 
drearier than ever now. But beyond adding to 
Mrs. Lane’s neuralgic and rheumatic attacks, 
which required constant attention from Bell, it 
affected the lucky owner's spirits thereof in a very 
trifling degree. Even the fact of no neighbor of 
note having called to see her troubled her little. 
She was mistress of a splendid fortune, and she 
was vulgar enough to be satisfied with it. 

Toward the end of April, which that year was 
as cold as December, Rosetta, sitting one after- 
noon in the big dining-room, heard a cab passing 
along the garden-road. Was a visitor coming 
at last? She stirred the fire, drew her thick 
black shawl around her, and gave a glance of in- 
quiry toward the window. 

The first person that stepped out was George 
Clare-Talbot—twe ladies followed—the fourth 
was Mr. Harvey, the family solicitor. 

** George Clare-Talbot! What does he want ? 
Who are the girls? Ah, one is Miriam Elsie! 
A claim of sume sort, I suppose. What has 
happened ?” 

An old-fashioned glass reflected her dark gip- 
sy face, and it was very troubled indeed. 


Mrs. Lane and her four visitors had been to- 
gether about ten minutes, and her face was strik- 
ingly pale at their expiry. The two girls, who 
had said little, were near the fire. They were 
both pretty, Miriam Elsie, toward whom George 
Clare-Talbot bore himself almost. as a brother, 
being especially so; medium height, supple fig- 
ure; brown eyes, quick, tender, and sparkling, 
broad low forehead, and thick black hair. 

Her companion, toward whom George did not 
certainly conduct himself as a brother, was taller, 
had gray observant eyes, light brown hair worn 
like a boy’s, a high sweet voice, a nervous grace 
in her movements, with a way, too, of looking 
about her—especially at Mrs. Lane—with a half- 
pathetic, half-comic interest, which was very dis- 
tasteful to that fortunate lady. 

In due course George came to serious matters. 

‘*T don’t wish to be hostile to you, Mrs. Lane, 
and I acquit you of any underhand attempt to 
gain my father’s property. You take his fortune 
under a will leaving it to one Arthur Bryant 
Pendered, as you, as Mr. Harvey, as every body 
else supposed, nearest akin. It has been discov- 
ered, however, that Mr. Pendered was married, 
and that he left a daughter. ‘This daughter will 
soon be miy wife.” 

““Arthur Penderad married !” 

“This,” pointing to the tall, light-haired girl, 





‘is his only child. It is a sad story, but must 
be told. He deserted his wife twelve months 
after his marriage, and left her to get her living 
as best she could. No communication took place 
between them afterward, and she resumed her 
maiden name; her daughter has borne it since. 
Lucy Carlton, or Lucy Pendered, has been en- 
gaged to me fora year. Her mother died eight- 
een months ago, having given her child her mar- 
riage-certificate. Isaw Mr. Harvey, my father’s 
solicitor, and I never made a move in the matter 
till the chain of evidence was complete.” 

‘¢ Arthur Pendered married!” said-Mrs. Lane 
again, glancing at Arthur Pendered’s daughter. 

‘*Yes. What more there is to say I leave to 
you, Mr. Harvey. Mrs. Lane will believe you, 
if she doesn’t believe me. I’m sorry in one way 
for you, but you can depend upon me as your 
friend. Your annuity, of course, won’t be dis- 
turbed. And if you like to remain here as house- 
keeper, you can do so. I’ve no objection, and 
I’m sure Lucy won't have any.” 

“You are not married, Mr. George, yet?” 

**No, Mrs. Lane.” 

Then Harvey gave Mrs. Lane all the details 
of the business with due graciousness. Mrs, 
Lane listened, and openly acquiesced. 

It was a stab; but she decorously hid the 
wound, 


“Oh, George, to think that, after all, the prop- 
erty should come to you!” said Lucy one day, 
two or three weeks afterward, as the two looked 
from the window of Red Hall over the steep 
garden in front. ‘‘ Haven’t things turned out 
strangely ?” 

‘“‘There is one request I shall make of you, 
Lucy ; that is, present Miriam Elsie with one of 

I can’t exactly tell you my rea- 
sons. : 
**T can guess, George, I can guess! It was 
she your father wanted you to marry, and as you 
didn’t like her guite well enough, you wish me 
to do this, eh? Poor Miriam; for her sake I 
would do any thing! And you didn’t really like 
her ?” 

** As a sister, Lucy. I shall like her always 
in that way. But how curious it was that she 
and you should become friends!” 

‘*Not at all. She was regularly engaged at 
Darling Court School, Clapham, as music-mis- 
tress, where I was employed, twice a week, as 
teacher of drawing. We liked each other from 
the first, and when I knew of my good fortune, 
she was the first, after you, that I thought about. 
Drawing brought you and me together at the 
South Kensington Museum—the school brought 
us all three together. How surprised, George, I 
was, when I mentioned your name to Miriam, 
to hear that she knew you and all about your 
family !” 

‘* How long does Mrs. Lane stay ?” 

‘* Poor old thing, as long as she likes, George. 
What a disappointment for her! Do you really 
think she knew nothing of my father but what 
she said ?” 

‘* It’s impossible to guess. I don’t blame her. 
I know my father so well, his willfulness, his ty- 
rannical spirit, that nothing he did with regard 
to his property would surprise me—so long as I 
did not get it. Well, it’s all for the best. I 
must soon be going, Lucy.” 

** Going ?” 

“To return to-morrow. But my engagement 
with the Pictorial Journal is not up, and in spite 
of my coming good fortune I must run up to 
London to-night.” 

‘*T wish you were to stay; it is so much more 
comfortable when you are here. And I am not 
really well. ‘The excitement of the last three or 
four weeks has been so great that I feel quite 
restless.” 

‘*My poor girl, you do look pale, and your 
eyes strained. You must see Bell. My pretty 
wife that is to be.must not get ill.” 

*“*No, George,” said a voice behind (Miriam 
Elsie’s); ‘‘ but she will unless there’s a change. 
Your lover's eyes are not so sharp as her friend’s. 
Dear Lucy!” And Miriam, who had just en- 
tered, came to the side of Lucy. 

And all at once it ‘struck George that there 
were serious traces of indisposition in the girl’s 
face; but this fact was accounted for by the ex- 
citement attending the discovery of Lucy’s title 
to Red Hall. A servant was dispatched for 
Bell, who came in about half an hour, accompa- 
nied by Mrs. Lane. 

“Too much nervous excitement, I see,” he 
observed, after putting a few questions to Lucy. 
‘* Indifferent sleep, loss of appetite, debility, I 
understand ; the strange and interesting events 
of the last few weeks have been a little too much 
for your system. ‘Tonics I prescribe—and, ah, 
Mrs. Lane, that mixture, which did youso much 
good, Miss Pendered would find invaluable!” 

‘¢'There’s nearly a bottle in the house now, 
Mr. Bell,” said Rosetta Lane, quietly. ‘* Miss 
Pendered will find it in the cupboard of the room 
she occupies.” 

“That will do, then; we'll try that first. A 
few days and all will be well. What, going, 
Mr. George?” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Bell, for a short time. I leave 
Lucy in your and Mrs. Lane’s hands for to- 
night. When I return to-morrow, I hope I shall 
hear a better account of her. Good-by, Lucy 
dear. Remember, I’m only a hard-working 
artist yet.” 

The afternoon got gloomier than ever. A fire 
was lit. Lucy missed George, and almost cried ; 
but with this her illness had as much to do prob- 
ably as his leaving. Her face became very pale, 
and the expression of restlessness about her eyes 
increased. 

‘*Oh, Miriam, I hope I’m not going to be very 
ill, and die. Shall I sleep to-night better than [ 
did last? Miriam, I wish, dear, you’d play to 
me. Can’t you get some music out of the old 


piano? Perhaps that wiil soothe me, and quiet 





my nerves. I wonder whether all people who 
come unexpectedly into great property go through 
all the worry and excitement that I have done ?” 

‘*T'll play to you, dear,” said Miriam, striking 
the old instrument, which gave out a feeble sound. 
‘* But my music is not here. Ah, it’s in our bed- 
room.” 

She hurried away to get it. The wind rose 
more and more, twisting the branches of the 
trees about in front, and whistling in the long 
passages of the dreary house, till Lucy got sur- 
prised because Miriam was so long away, and 
then frightened. 

‘* Why doesn’t Miriam come back ?” she cried, 
fretfully, rising to touch the bell. 

Mrs. Lane, having from her room seen George 
Clare-Talbot safely beyond the grounds, on his 
way to Tarchester, sat down and thought very 
attentively. After a while she rose quickly, 
power and meaning in her face. ‘George is 
not married yet,” her reflections ran. ‘‘I am 
still the nearest relative to Lucy Pendered; and 
her illness gives me a good chance. Bell is a 
careless man. * The blame will fall on him.” 

Having drawn her shawl closely round her 
head and shoulders, the cold air bringing twinges 
of her old complaint, she left her room, and 
crossing several dark passages, reached the apart- 
ment where Lucy and Miriam slept. It was the 
state-room in the house; and during her short 
proprietorship she had occupied it. 

An old-fashioned, heavily curtained bed occu- 
pied the principal position; a capacious sofa 
stood near one wall. Close to the door was a 
closet, which, upon being opened, revealed three 
shelves with several bottles on them; one, stand- 
ing at the back, was labeled ‘‘ Poison ;” another, 
near the edge, ‘‘ Composing Draught.” The la- 
bels were written in w plain round hand. The 
color of the mixtures was almost identical. She 
took the first down, and began rubbing off the 
label; but it was gummed on, and resisted her. 
Having replaced the bottle, she left the room, 
and returned with a jug of hot water and a pot 
of gum. 

She then hesitated in her proceedings, peering 
anxiously about. ‘I ought to have brought 
paper. Ah, there’s some tied round Miss Miri- 
am’s music—that willdo. Ink! Miss Miriam’s 
ink, too—good !” 

With that she began her work rapidly and 
dextrously. 

It was simple—merely that of putting labels 
on the bottles containing mixtures which did not 
correspond with their description: the legend 
** Poison” figuring on a beneficial medicine ad- 
ministered to quiet the nervous system; ‘‘Com- 
posing Draught” on a compound which, though 
painless in its operation, was deadly in its effects. 

Rosetta Lane meant to poison Lucy Pendered. 

As her terrible work was in progress, the door 
of the bedroom was opened by Miriam, who had 
come there for her music; but the noise of the 
wind without drowned the noise of the turning 
lock. So Rosetta went on without suspecting 
that a witness was present. Miriam, having 


‘heard what Bell had said respecting the sleep- 


ing-draught, saw in a short while what was going 
on. Horror, and apprehension on account of 
Lucy, kept her spell-bound at the door. 

Suddenly the dining-room bell rang. Lucy, 
vexed by Miriam’s long absence, had rung it. 
Mrs. Lane started. She had just then risen to 
replace the bottles in the cupboard. Miriam 
sprang swiftly back. There was another pas- 
sage near by, and into this she retreated, as Ro- 
setta Lane, her dark crape dress rustling on the 
old stairs and against the massive balusters, de- 
scended to obey Lucy’s call. 

When she heard the door of the dining-room 
closed on Mrs. Lane, she entered that where she 
and her friend¢slept. The bottles were still 
standing on the table. 

‘* What shall I do?” she thought—almost 
whispered. ‘‘I see what this woman means. 
There is nobody in the house besides ourselves 
and the servants. George is gone. What shall 
Ido? JU re-transfer the labels, or write fresh 
ones! ShallI tell Lucy? No! Inher nervous 
state it will frighten her. I will give her her 
draught myself to-night. God give me time to 
make the change! The paper of my own music! 
So Mrs. Lane, if she returns, as she will, to put 
the bottles back in their place, won’t see that 
somebody has been here after her.” 

The door had been left open by Mrs. Lane. 
About this time the wind had lulled a little, and 
Miriam could hear some of the movements be- 
low stairs. As she had just gummed the label 
on the second bottle, Mrs. Lane left the dining- 
room to replace the bottles in their original po- 
sition. ‘To crouch down by the bed, and con- 
ceal herself with the thick heavy curtain, was al- 
most the work of an instant. Rosetta entered 
immediately ; Miriam held her breath, listening 
to Mrs. Lane’s stealthy foot as she put the bottles 
back in the cupboard and finally left the room 
closing the door after her. : 

Finding on her return that the excited, nerv- 
ous condition of Lucy Pendered was unabated, 
Miriam was fortified in her determination not 
to tell her what she had discovered. George 
would be back to-morrow, and he would be able 
to suggest the best means of dealing with the 
wicked housekeeper. 

The wild afternoon closed as the two girls sat 
together in the old dining-room. ‘Toward night 
the cold increased. Mrs. Lane came in by half 
past seven, and asked whether Lucy would re- 
quire her services any more that evening; oth- 
erwise she would retire, as she felt some symp- 
toms of a returning neuralgic attack, which might 
pass off by her going to rest early. At half past 
nine Lucy and Miriam went to their room, the 
former restless and exhausted. 


‘¢ Will that stuff do me any good, Miriam?” ; 


she said, wearily, as Miriam went to the cup- 
board for the mixture. A glance showed her 
that her work had not been interfered with. 
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**No doubt, dear. Get into bed, and I'll give 
it to you. I shall lie on the sofa to-night, and 
watch till you sleep.” 

In less than ten minutes after the administra- 
tion of the draught Lucy murmured that she was 
feeling much quieter. As a tall gloomy old clock 
standing in the lobby struck the hour of ten, Mir- 
iam, bending over Lucy, saw that she was in a 
profound sleep. 

‘* That is sleep, not death,” she thought. ‘*Oh 
that to-morrow would come, and this night of 
horror end!” 

Having partially undressed, she threw Lucy’s 
dressing-gown around her, and lay on the sofa. 
Sleep at last overcame her—sleep that she baf- 
fled for a time in Lucy’s interest—sleep that mas- 
tered her in the end. 

How long she had been unconscious she could 
form no opinion; but when she had evidently 
been in this condition some time the movement 
of some one in the room seemed mingled with 
the theme of a sombre dream. An effort made 
by her to wake failed. She succumbed again ; 
it was barely for a minute. There was a sound 
as of glass falling; and she awoke now, and 
sprang up from the couch. 

The light from the lamp showed the open cup- 
board, and a figure she recognized in a moment 
lying on the ground below it. ‘* Mrs. Lane!” 
she cried, in a voice of horror, ‘What have 
you been doing? Oh, God! I see it all. She 
came here for her own composing mixture, and, 
not knowing that I had undone her evil work, 
has poisoned herself by mistake.” - 

The dreamless sleep of Lucy continued, in 
spite of the loud cry of Miriam, which brought 
two frightened servants to the door. Rosetta 
Lane’s state was hopeless, Over the dark, strange 
complexion the unmistakable hue of death was 
slowly creeping; but her nearly glazed eyes lit 
with recognition as Miriam, lamp in hand, bent 
over her. She knew, even in life, that she had 
been discovered and thwarted, and that she had 
fallen a victim to her own deception. 

Not having taken enough of the draught to 
destroy life at once, she lingered on unconscious 
for an hour before Mr. Bell, summoned by a serv- 
ant, arrived. Then she died. Servants wander- 
ed about, terrified by the story Miriam Elsie had 
told them. The night wore away; morning 
broke; Lucy still slept, mercifully slept, know- 
ing nothing of the horror of the night. 

George Clare-Talbot, returning by an early 
train, was met at the door of Red Hall by Mir- 
iam, who, in a few words, told him what had 
happened. 

“*T did every thing for the best. You had 

gone away, and there was nobody here we could 
rely upon. My only wish was to save Lucy, who 
was so soon to be your wife. The accident was 
not mine; it was that wicked woman's who lies 
dead in her room. [I have told Dr. Bell every 
thing. Come, George, and kiss Lucy, who sleeps 
pre ignorant, thank God, of the tragedy of last 
night.” 
George, led by Miriam, went to the bedside 
of Lucy, and with a lover's kiss woke her from 
a sleep which Rosetta Lane had intended to have 
been her last. 











FALLING LEAVES. 


Fa.uine, the autumn leaflets, 
Yellow and withered and sere; 

While autumn winds are singing 
The dirge of the waning year. 


Falling, the solemn leaflets, 
Out of my Book of Life— 
The days of spring and summer, 
With pleasure once so rife. 


Fallen, from life’s tree, the leaflets, 
Many and many a friend: 

Fallen, and leaving me waiting 
To meet, like them, my end. 


Falling—friends, life, pleasures : 
It were an awful thing 

Were the leaf-fall not an earnest 
Of another brighter spring, 


Where all shall be re-created 

By the touch of a magic hand, 
And share, in glad reunion, 

Life in the summer land. 











THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION. 


4 hem greatest error that any governing man 
in high position can make, whether he be 
the head of a government department, of a mer- 
chant’s office, or a draper’s shop, is the attempt 
to do too much himself. This is no new remark. 
It is one that has been made by scores of shrewd 
by-standers observing the conduct of business ; 
but I think it will be new to remark that this 
great error nearly always proceeds from moral 
defects—from vanity, conceit, fussiness, and an 
overweening regard for one’s own peculiar way 
of doing work. ‘The idea, whether consciously 
expressed or not, in the man’s mind, is this: ‘‘I 
will show them how I can do it’—not ‘‘I will 
teach them how to do it for themselves.” There 
is generally an absence of generosity in such 
men; they do not love the excellence of other 
men. And, again, they are pleased to forget 
their own mortality, and to omit seeing that the 
grand thing is to leave behind you those brought 
up under you who shall be able to do as well as 
yourself, or even better. 

A great administrator, who had ruled over one 
of the first departments of the state for many 
years with much credit, was heard to say, ‘‘I 
never do any thing myself.” And, indeed, it is 
often quite enough work for any ruling man to 
see that the work he has to preside over is done, 
without taking any intrusively active part in it 
himself, 
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A MESSAGE. 


“ After the battle of .Forbach a French officer of 
Rog 7 ace heer. a a letter crumpled in 


Ir was only a crumpled letter, 
In a careless, girlish hand} 
It was only a childish message 
From the sun-kissed, southern land; 
It was only a brief memorial 
Of the tears the absent shed ; 
It was a trifle from the living, 
But a message to the dead! 


‘Father, dear, you are gone to battle, 
But [ think incessantly, - 

As I miss your morning blessing, 
What your sufferings must be!” 

So she wrote, and so he held it, 
With a blessing on her head— 

When the token of the living 
‘Was a message to the dead! 


“I’m so good, dear—oh, so steady— 
You would wish. me to be so; 
If J’m quiet, half your dangers 
Dear mamma need never know. 
So, good-by, papa! God bless you! 
Guard and keep you ever more! 
See! I send you fy kisses 
From an ever-ready store!” 


It was only a cromaed letter 
In a dead man’s d that day, 
Just to show how hearts were aching 

In his own land far away. 
It was only a loving message 
From a loving child that sped; 
But the words the living penciled 
Were a message to the dead! 


Take it not from his fingers— 
Lay it with him in the grave; 
If it be a consolation, 
"Tis the latest he will have; 
For I think the bullet reached him 
As the tender words were read, 
So that when the angels told it 
"Twas no message to the dead! 





HOME SYMPATHY. 


T would be a great comfort to men of genius, 
whether authors, artists, statesmen, or invent- 
ors, if they were to recognize this inevitable fact, 
namely, that the people who live nearest to them, 
and probably love them most, are less interested 
in their doings than any other persons. They 
know all about them, as they think. ‘They have 
made up their minds about them, and they do 
not want books, or pictures, or statues, or speech- 4 
es, or inventions to tell them what sort of persons 
are their husbands, or fathers, or brothers, or sis- 
ters, or intimate friends. Domestic familiarity 
has killed curiosity ; and curiosity has something 
to do with the interest with which we regard any 
new work of a worker who is not familiarly known 
to us. 








THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON AT 
WILHELMSHOHE. 


HE magnificently situated palace of Wil- 

helmshohe, near Cassel, where the Emperor 
Napoleon has resided since September 5, is the 
subject of the sketch on page 717. The point 
of view from which the sketch was taken .is the 
height of the Karlsberg, in the park behind the 
palace, 1300 feet above the valley of the Fulda, 
and looking quite over the palace, down toward 
the little city of Cassel. The fore-ground con- 
sists of artificial rock-work, in a castellated form, 
with stone terraces one above another, besides 
which there is a grand cascade, supplied by an 
aqueduct of fourteen arches. The distant view 
is immense, extending. to the Harz Mountains, 
and even beyond. ‘The palace itself is built of 
white stone, with a Roman dome and an Ionic 
portico. Wilhelmshdéhe, founded under a differ- 
ent name by the Landgrave Moritz in the seven- 
teenth century, was greatly improved and adorn- 
ed by William IX., Elector of Hesse-Cassel ; 
but it came into the possesion of Jerome Na- 
poleon, brother to the first Emperor, and created 
King of Westphalia by his conquest of North and 
West Germany, sixty or seventy years ago. His 
nephew, the present or late Emperor, now oc- 
cupies this mansion as a captive guest of the 
King of Prussia; but he is subject to no person- 
al restraint, except that of his promise not to go 
beyond a few miles from the place. 

‘Tc those who are not curious in the matter 
either of artificial cascades Br captive emperors, 
the chiteau of Wilhelmshdhe is certainly most 
imposing at.a little distance. From a short 
distance, before reaching the station, for instance 
—an exquisite little mass, by-the-way, of the most 
lovely creepers—it looks exceedingly fine, stand- 
ing out nobly from the rich and undulating woods, 
which stretch away behind it to the summit of 
the steep range of hills on whose eastern slope 
jt stands. But as you draw nearer it loses most 
of its charm. Supposing you stand at a point in 
the road a few yards from the foot of the slop- 
ing lawn, where the Cassel omnibuses, which 
just now are doing a splendid business, discharge 
their freights; from this point you speedily re- 
alize more and more fully the fact that the cha- 
teau itself, so far from being particularly hand- 
some, is really a rather unusually ugly building. 
It forms a long, single line, consisting of three 
main corps de logis of very slight elevation, 
connected by two others a few feet lower, all 
exceedingly plain, and with small square win- 
dows unrelieved by any ornament. In front of 
the central mass is a portico of six pillars, its 
summit being crowned with a low, flat dome of 
singularly stunted and mean appearance, the two 
intermediate sections being bent back in the seg- 
ment of a circle, so that the wings face respect- 





ively about northeast and northwest. The Em- 
peror’s apartments are on the first floor of the 
central building, his windows—or rather window, 
for his own special cabinet de travail has but one 
—thus commanding a full view of the shoals of 
worthy citizens to whom he is just now so potent 
an attraction. The only parts of the co from 
which these latter are excluded are the terrace 


walk, about fifty yards in length, just in front ‘ 


of the central corps de logis, and the sort of open 
court on the other side, in which is the main 
entrance to the palace, and which is flanked by 
the retreating wings. Any thing less like pri- 
vacy it would be very difficylt to imagine, 





QUARRELS OF FRIENDS. 


Te the topic of quarrels between friends 
should have inspired some very effective 

in poetry is not to be wondered at; the 
contrasts brought into play are among the stron- 
gest, most pathetic, in life. Quarrels between 
tried friends are in fact more really tragic than 
lovers’ quarrels, which are apt to turn upon some 
slight personal ground, and if not—as they so 
often are—ended by prompt reconciliation, are 
at least transitory in their smart, however severe 
at the time. The offended swain who drowns 
himself because his mistress has had ‘‘ words” 
with him would soon have ceased to grieve if 
he could have tided over the first distress. If 
Chloe flouts me from momentary caprice or ill- 
humor, a sunny morning, a pleasant walk, will 
presently set all right. If she flouts me because 
she does not care for me, I shall be a fool not to 
gulp down my vexation after one choke. 


Bat caprice has commonly no part in the an- | 


tagonism of sworn comrades. Principle, char- 
acter, confidence—these are the fundamental 
bonds of friendship, and these are they which 
are wrenched and riven when a dispute definitive- 
ly separates chief friends. Accordingly, the real- 
ly tragic passages in poetry have reference more 
to the feuds of fri¢fids than to the feuds of lovers. 
Take the immortal scene between Brutus and 
Cassius in Shakspeare; take Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ro- 
land and Sir Leoline.” 

That is the direful grief, the sense of union in 
disunion! ‘The incompleteness, the ‘‘hollow- 
ness” of the heart that has lost its answering 
heart beyond recovery! Oh, thou who art 
threatened with the alienation of an old tried 
friend, by some difference which neither thou 
nor he knows how to get over, spare him—spare 
each other if you can; leave margin for recon- 
ciliation! Be very slow to take personal of- 
fense: be slower still to speak the bitter word 
which may never be recalled. There are tem- 
porary obscurements of regard, and there are 
obliterations more deadly than death. Trust 
and hope for a return of old sentiment when the 
gale of disagreement is past. Characters are so 
different in the frame-work of their sensibilities. 
Damon may be carelessly, even capriciously, 
hurting at times, yet may glow with generous 
self-sacrifice and warmest love when need occurs 
to Pythias. et only be true, constant, 
unexacting ; let, itive Damon plenty of rope, 
and not irritate him by querulous remonstrances. 
The sense of justice and truth will bring back his 
love—his consciousness of love, we should rather 
say—more surely than all the frettings of re- 
proach. 

Having drifted somehow into a sermonizing 
vein, I will conclude with a few practical sug- 
gestions to ‘‘all about to quarrel.” I venture 
not to say simply, ‘‘ Don’t,” like the adviser to 
‘*those about to marry” in Punch, I only say, 
first, Defer. Postponement may be the thief 
of time in business arrangements ; it is often the 
safety-belt of tempers in the acrimonious waters 
of repartee. Oh, defer your cause from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober; from the disputant of 11 
A.M. on Monday morning to the same disputant 
one week—ay, or, it may be, one day—later. 
How will the perspective of things, in all likeli- 
hood, have shifted its bearings in the interval, 
till the ‘‘situation” knows itself-no more. It 
was the fatal mischief of dueling, formerly so 
common among us, that the challenge, once 
given and accepted, on some occasion, perhaps, 
as remote from the real interests of two convivial 
disputants as the politics of the planet Jupiter, 
it seemed cowardice to back out of it, however 
needless the quarrel might appear in the light 
of morning meditation. 

Secondly, cultivate varied intellectual inter- 
ests, The greater variety of attractive subjects 
of thought you possess, in matters out of your- 
self, the less you will care to spare attention for 
petty personal provocations. . Bright, sunny fan- 
cies—best nurtured in ‘flashes of solitude”— 
sweeten the mind. 

Thirdly, aim at acquiring a sympathetic heart. 


‘And as, according to some metaphysicians, all 


sympathy is based on imagination, make it your 
business to picture to yourself the peculiarities 
and the difficulties of others, so that the next 
step may be to feel tolerant of them. And here 
we come round to the doctrine of the Book of 
Proverbs, that ‘‘understanding” is the great 
means of keeping one straight. The more dog- 
ged and stupid a mind is, the less hope of steer- 
ing clear of a collision with it. 

There is a touching passage in a poem by 
Coventry Patmore, not immediately accessible to 
me, which embodies the reflections of one in the 
first moments of bereavement, dwelling, in that 
strangely vivid light which no fogs of working- 
day existence obscure, on the thought of the 
friend with whom life’s familiar scenes have been 
passed, At that moment how does not all love, 
all regret, all self-examination, concur in the one 
yearning wish that no word intended for affront, 
no action intended for pain-giving hostility or de- 
fiance, had ever been set down in the note-book 
which unforgiving, unforgetting conscience keeps 
as a witness against itself! And could we only 


think of that moment with reference to any friend 
against whom we are about to launch the bitter 
taunt, how would it not seem worth our while to 
make every effort at self-restraint, if only for the 
selfish aim of making our own heartacke in the 
severance of death more tolerable! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


NOVEL sight is it to behold gay skaters dis- 
laying their skill on genuine ice in mild 
October weather. But this is one of the curi- 
osities of the American Institute Fair. The ma- 
chine used for manufacturing the ice is well 
worth studying, for the process is interesting 
and ingenious. Ammoniacal gas, liquefied by 
pressure, is the agent used for eg water ; 
and the facility with which the glassy blocks are 
made os encouragement that if nature fails to 
furnish a supply of ice for future hot summers, 
art will come to the rescue most successfully. 
Thus far during this month the attendance at 
the Fair has been constantly increasing. Pa- 
rents can find no pleasanter method of gratify- 
ing the healthful curiosity of their children thant 
to spend a few hours at this exhibition. The 
glass-blowing is a process fascinating to youn, 
and old; the odd machines, of every rame an 
soos mere ° ry etic ae oe _ » 
vestigating mind; the picture-gallery is full o 
interest; and the concerts give vivacity to the 
whole entertainment. The exhibition continues 
open through October. 





The chair upon which Napoleon sat for a while 
in the open air at Sedan was carried off in tri- 
umph by a Berlin policeman, and doubtless will 
be treasured as a relic of past royalty. 





The great o in the Free Tabernacle of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, of Brooklyn, is to 
be made useful during the fall and coming win- 
ter. A series of Saturday afternoon organ con- 
certs is projected, similar to those held for two 
years past in Plymouth Church, These concerts 
will be under the direction of Mr. G. W. Morgan, 
organist of the Tabernacle. About two thousand 
persons attended the first concert of the series, 
and it was pronounced a complete success. 





Nothing can be sadder to the thoughtful phi- 
lanthropist than the evident fact that there is 
a frightful amount of wrong-doing among young 
boys in the community, both city and in 
country. We can scarcely take up a newspaper 
but the eye falls upon the record of some deed 
of violence committed—not by old and hard- 
ened offenders alone—but by those whose ten- 
der years would lead us to t better things. 
Only last. week, four lads between the ages of 
nine and thirteen, living in Canton, Massachu- 
setts, having been shut out of the school-room, 
because they refused to come in at the proper 
time, resolved to retaliate upon the teacher. 
Miss Barstow was not in robust health, but was 
ambitious to teach. On this occasion the boys 
first threw stones at the windows; and when 
the teacher started for her boarding-house at 
noon they commenced to stone her. Two of 
the missiles injured her so severely that she 
died the next day. The boys were arrested and 
sent to the State Reform School; and it is prob- 
able that they may be indicted for manslaughter. 





Napoleon is reported to have attempted sui- 
cide. The account comes from Vienna. Hav- 
ing received dispatches from Hastings and Brus- 
sels, he shut himself up in his room, and no- 
thing was heard of him for some hours. His at- 
tendants became alarmed; Prince Murat knock- 
ed at his door in vain. Finally, they burst open 
the door, and found Napoleon iying on the sofa 
in a deep faint. Two ae geome were hastily 
called, who succeeded in the course of an hour 
in restoring him to consciousness. Such is the 
story, and every body makes as much as possi- 
ble out of it. ; 


The worshipers at the Swedish Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Twenty-second Street en- 
joyed the pleasure of having Mile. Nilsson sing 
the beautiful Swedish hymns of their own serv- 
ice. The exercises were con¢luded by Mile. 
Nilsson’s singing the anthem, and the. congre- 
gation joining in the last verse. Having learned 
that this church has been struggling with debt, 
since the purchase of their house. of worship, 
the fair songstress promised substantial aid to- 
ward liquidating it. : 





For thirteen years the Fulton Street Prayer- 
Meeting has been held every day excepting the 
Sabbaths. At twelve o’clock scores of busi- 
ness men turn from their labor and spend a lit-+ 
tle while in the old Reformed Dutch church 
on Fulton Street. Since the establishment of 
this mecting more than sixty thousand written 
requests for prayer have been presented, besides 
many verbal ones. 





A correspondent of the Pull Mall Gazette, writ- 
ing from Marshal Bazaine’s quarters before 
Metz, under date of September 23, says: ‘“‘ From 
the Chateau de Mercy, at the top of which an 
observatory is established, you may look righ: 
into Metz. The cathedral is the central object , 
about it bodies of troops may be seen moving. 
Men, women, and children move about the 
streets seemingly as in time of peace, and herds 
of horses quietly graze in the meadows and on 
the glacis. The fact is, Metz is a place of such 
prodigious strength that there is very little 
chance of the Germans attempting to carry it 
by any coup de main. Besides its great natural 
strength, which has been improved by strong 
defensive works, ancient and modern, well de- 
vised and strongly built field-works have been 
and are still being constantly added, which would 
have to be carried before the wall of Metz could 
be reached.”” 





Reports are so varied and contradictory in re- 
gard to the European war, and particularly re- 
specting noted personages, that it is im ible 
to decide what is true. The London Te- 
cently contained the following paragraph in a 
lengthy article: ‘‘ Unless we are misinformed, 
the Emperor Napoleon, who has been the chief 
of the French state for nearly twenty-two years, 
and its almost absolute master for nearly eight- 
een, retains no private Lap toons but a small cot- 

«tage which came to him from his mother. Na- 





poleon III. will leave his German place of cap- 





tivity at the end of the war almost as poor a mat. 
as he was when he entered France in 1848. The 
Empress has, indeed, her jewels, gifts at her mar- 
riage and on féte-days; but these are her private 
property; the state jewels being now in the hands 
- : me = “nl at fe nl She has, 
esides, an heredi' roperty in ; and the 
Prince Imperial has choae g Avignon ‘been be- 
queathed to him near Trieste. This, we believe, 
is all that remains to the family which lately was 
supreme in France.’? Curiously enough, the 
same journal contained the following statement, 
being 7 ert — _— : ‘i ag ‘aris papers 
assess the personal property of the Emperor and 
Empress at 200,000,000 francs.” ” 





About twenty-three acres of land between the 
Third and Fourth Avenues, and immediately 
above the Yorkville Tunnel, have been purchased 
by the Crystal Palace Association, as the site of 
the new Crystal Palace. This proposed palace, 
for the exhibition of the productions of all na- 
tions, will be 3600 feet long, 150 wide, and sev- 
eral stories high. Itis to be constructed of glass 
andiron. The location is considered the best ob- 
tainable on the island. ‘The capital of the Crys- 
tal Palace Association is said to be $7,000,000. 





Last week no European mails were dispatched 
by the Hamburg steamer that sailed on Wednes- 
day, the Postmaster-General considering it un- 
safe and inexpedient to send mails by the German 
steamers at present, on account of their liability 
to capture by French cruisers. 





The Uhlans, so much dreaded by the French 
peasantry, are always the precursors of the Prus- 
sian army. Frequently they go twenty or thirty 
miles in advance of the army to gather informa- 
tion about the country. If, in entering a town, 
they meet with resistance, they use harsh meas- 
ures. A Uhlan is always well-mounted. 





An exhibition of Southern chivalry recently 
took place at Alexandria, Virginia, when two 
young men, in order to settle a difficulty, armed 
themselves with knives and repaired to a retired 
spot about sundown one evening, in company 
with their respective friends. After they had 
cut and slashed each other to the satisfaction of 
themselves and all concerned they weré separa- 
ted, and carried to nr ea to have their wounds 
dressed. We doubt if the world will be any bet- 
ter because neither was mortally injured. 





The charitable people of our city are doin 
much to relieve the sufferers in this dreadfu 
European war. French and German ladies have 
earnestly a 


ase to public for assistance 
in their endeavors to t money, as well as 















bandages, lint, and ot! essary articles, to 
send abroad. Societies have been formed, fairs 
opened, subscription-lists issued, and concerts 
and dramatic entertainments given, for the pur- 

se of raising funds. The wounded and suffer- 
ing, of whatever nation, demand the sympathy 
and relieving care of every civilized community. 
National differences should sink before the cry 
of bleeding and dying humanity. 











Odd bits of news come from over the walls of 
the shut-up cities. A German surgeon of high 
rank, who has just been released from Metz, said 
that the only article in which they were deficient 
was sugar. They were limited to two lumps for 
a-cup of coffee! 





The bodies of the unfortunate party who were 
lost on Mont Blanc early in September have been 
recovered. It is believed that their sufferings 
must have been of short duration, as the hurri- 
cane probably suffocated them almost immedi- 
ately after its commencement. One of the trav- 
elers was Dr. James Bean, of Baltimore, who left 
Ameriea for Switzerland on a scientific mission, 
he being connected with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. On the day before the attempted ascent he 
requested the landlord of the Hétel Mont Blanc 
to send for a notary, who wrote out a will for 
him at his request, and Dr. Bean signed it. The 
other American was Mr. John Randall, of Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 





Professor momig bes organized a class in 
Chinese at Cornell University. About thirty- 
five students have joined it. The Professor con- 
siders the study of this Oriental language import- 
ant, both from a scholastic and from a business 
point of view. The language is one of great an- 
tiquity, and was originally pictorial. There are 
four principal dialects, and numerous local va- 
rieties. The Chinese is read by the pes, yy 
nations, often with their own words and in their 
own tongues, with some unavoidable transposi- 
tion of words. The difficulties of the a 
are many. It has a multitude of characters; the 

rammatical relation between the words is omit- 

d, the reader being ines to et gd it; and 
it forms, in short, a sort of algebraical language, 
thus affording a species of excellent mental gym- 
nastics. The Chinese intonations are interest- 
ing and important. For the man of business 
the Chinese language is of especial value. West- 
ern trade with China is enormous and increas- 
ing. This commerce employs many men. In 
the Chinese service itself there are a multitude 


of opportunities for foreigners in such capaci- - 


ties as mining engineers, chemists, agricultur- 
ists, civil engineers, builders of bridges and rail- 
roads, telegraph operators, military instructors, 
teachers, and clerks. The Chinese custom-house 
service has been newly organized, and its higher 
employés are foreigners, to whom very liberal 
salaries are paid. The question having been ask- 
ed, ‘‘ How long will it take to learn Chinese ?”” 
Professor Roehrig replied by a quotation from’ 
Confucius, given first in Chinese and then in 
English, thus: ‘‘ There are persons who are un- 
able to accomplish any thing. It is because they 
are lacking earnestness, energy, and patience. 
But they should persevere! Such people re- 
quire one hundred days to do the work which 
others do inone! And for what is done by oth- 
ers in ten days, they would need at least one thou- 
sand!” 





At the recent unas of the American Board 
in Brooklyn, Dr. Buddington stated that, al- 
though there had been five thousand guests to 
be provided with temporary homes, there were 
five hundred places offered which were not used, 
thus proving that there were not guests enough 
to meet the largeness of the hospitality of the 
people of Brooklyn. ~ . 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE VISION OF THE DEAD. 


GUALTIER stood rooted to the spot, astounded 
atsuch a discovery. His first impulse was flight. 
But that was impossible. The hedgeway on 
either side was high and thick, preventing any 
escape. The flight would have tobe made along 
the open path, and in a chase he did not feel con- 
fident that he could escape. Besides, he felt 
more like relying on his own resources. He had 
a hope that his disguise might conceal him. Oth- 
er thoughts also passed through his mind at that 
moment. How did this Obed Chute come here? 
Was he the Milor Inglese? How did he come 
into connection with Lord Chetwynde, of all oth- 


_ ers? Were they working together on some dark 


plot against Hilda? That seemed the most nat- 
ural thing to believe. 

But he had no time for thought, for even while 
these were passing through his mind Obed was 
advancing toward him, until finally he stood be- 
fore him, confronting him with a dark frown. 
There was something in his face which showed 
Gualtier that he was recognized. 

**You!” cried Obed; ‘‘you! I thought so, 
and itis so, by the Lord! I never forget a face. 
You scoundrel! what do you want? What are 
you doing here? What are you following me 
for? Are you on that business again? Didn't 
I give you warning in New York ?” 

There was something so menacing in his look, 
and in his wrathful frown, that Gualtier started 
back a pace, and put his hand to his breast-pock- 
et to seize his revolver. 

**No you don’t!” exclaimed Obed, and quick 
as lightning he seized Gualtier’s hand, while he 
held his clenched fist in his face. 

‘*l’m up to all those tricks,” he continued, 
‘* and you can’t come it over me, you scoundrel ! 
Here—off with all that trash.” 

And knocking off Gualtier’s hat, as he held his 
hand in a grasp from which the unhappy prison- 
er could not release himself, he tore off his wig 
and his mustache. 

Gualtier was not exactly a coward, for he had 
done things which required great boldness and 
presence of mind, and Obed himeelf had said this 
much in his criticisms upon Black Bill’s story ; 
but at the present moment there was something 
in the tremendous figure of Obed, and also in the 
fear which he had that all was discovered, which 
made him cower into nothingness before his an- 
tagonist. Yet he said not a word. 

** And now,” said Obed, grimly, ‘‘ perhaps 
youll have the kindness to inform me what you 
are doing here—you, of all men in the world— 
dodging about in disguise, and tracking my foot- 
steps. What the devil do you mean by sneak- 
ing after me again? You saw me once, and that 
ought to have been enough. What do you want? 
Is it something more about General Pomeroy ? 
And what do you mean by trying to draw a pis- 
tol on me on my own premises? Tell me the 
truth, you mean, sallow-faeed rascal, or I'll shake 
the bones out of your body !” 

In an ordinary case of sudden seizure Gual- 
tier might have contrived to get out of the diffi- 
culty by his cunning and presence ofmind. But 
this was by no means an ordinary case. ‘This 
giant who thus seemed to come down upon him 
as suddenly as though he had dropped from the 
skies, and who thundered forth these fierce, im- 
perative questions in his ear, did not allow him 
much space in which to collect his thoughts, or 
time to put them into execution. There began 
to come over him a terror of this man, whom he 
fancied to be intimately acquainted with his 
whole career. ‘‘’Tis conscience that makes 
cowards of us all,” and Gualtier, who was gen- 
erally not a coward, felt very much like one on 
this occasion. Morally, as well as physically, 


-. he felt himself crushed by his opponent. It was, 


therefore, with utter helplessness, and the loss of 
all his usual strength of mind and self-control, 
that he stammered forth his answer : 

‘*T—I came here—to—to get information.” 

“You came to get information, did you? Of 
course you did. Spies generally do.” 

‘*T came to see you.” 

“To see me, hey? Then why didn’t you come 
like a man? What's the meaning of this dis- 
guise ?” 

“* Because you refused information once, and I 
thought that if I came in another character, with 
a different story, I might have a better chance.” 

_‘*Pooh! don’t I see that you’re lying? Why 
didn’t you come up through the avenue like a 
man, instead of sneaking along the paths? An- 
swer me that.” 

‘IT wasn’t sneaking. I was merely taking a 
little stroll in your beautiful grounds.” 

,,. Wasn't sneaking?” repeated Obed; “‘ then 
I'd like very much to know what sneaking is, for 
my own private information. If any man ever 
looked like a sneak, you did when I first caught 
your eye.” 

‘*T wasn't sneaking,” reiterated Gualtier ; ‘‘I 
was simply strolling about. I found a gate at 
the lower end of the park, and walked up quietly. 
I was anxious to see you.” 

** Anxious to see me?” said Obed, with a pe- 
culiar intonation, 

Ad Yes. » 


“Why, then, did you look scared out of your 


_ life when you did see me? Answer me that.” 


“My answer is,” said Gualtier, with an effort 


“at calmness, ‘that I neither looked scared nor 
felt scared. I dare say I may have put myself - 


on my guard, when you rushed at me:”~ > - 





“*T didn’t rush at you.” 

‘*It seemed to me so, and I fell back a step, 
and prepared for the shock.” 

“Fell back a step!” sneered Obed; “‘ you 
looked around to see if you had any ghost of a 
chance to run for it, and saw you had none. 
That’s about it.” 

‘¢ You are very much mistaken,” said Gualtier. 

‘Young man,” replied Obed, severely, ‘‘ I’m 
never mistaken! So dry up.” 

‘Well, since I’ve found you,” said Gualtier, 
‘¢ will you allow me to ask you a question ?” 

‘* What's that?—you found me? Why, you 
villain! Z found you. You are a cool case, too. 
Answer you a question? Not a bit of it. But 
T’'ll tell you what I will do. I intend to teach 
you a lesson that you won't forget.” 

‘* Beware,” said Gualtier, understanding 
Obed’s threat—‘‘ beware how you offer violence 
to me.” 

‘Oh, don’t trouble yourself at all. I intend 
to beware. My first idea was to kick you all 
the way out; but you're such a poor, pale, piti- 
ful concern that I'll be satisfied with only one 
parting kick. So off with you!” 

At this Obed released his grasp, and keeping 
Gualtier before him he forced him along the 
avenue toward the gate. 

*¢ You needn’t look round,” said Obed, grim- 
ly, as he noticed a furtive glance of Gualtier's. 
‘* And you needn’t try to get at your revolver. 
’Tain’t any manner of use, for I’ve got one, and 
can use it better than you, being an American 
born. You needn’t try to walk faster either,” 
he continued, ‘‘ for you can’t escape. I can run 
faster than you, my legs being longer. You 
don’t know the grounds, either, half so well as 
I do, although I dare say you’ve been sneaking 
about here ever since I came. But let me tell 
you this, my friend, for your information. You 
can’t come it over me, nohow; for I’m a free 
American, and I always carry a revolver. Take 
warning by that one fact, and bear this in mind 
too—that if I‘ever see your villainous face about 
here again, or if I find you prowling about after 
me any where, I swear I'll blow your bloody 
brains out as sure as my name’s Obed Chute. 
Tll do it. I will, by the Eternal !” 

With such cheerful remarks as these Obed 
entertained his companion, or prisoner, which- 
ever he was, until they reached the gate. ‘The 
porter opened it for them, and Gualtier made 
a wild bound forward. But he was not quick 
enough; for Obed, true to his promise, was in- 
tent on giving him that last kick of which he 
had spoken. He saw Gualtier’s start, and he 
himself sprang after him with fearful force. 
Coming up to him, he administered to him one 
single-blow with his foot, so tremendous that it 
was like the stroke of a catapult, and sent the 
unhappy wretch headlong to the ground. 

After doing this Obed calmly went back, and 
thought for some time on this singular adven- 
ture. He had his own ideas as to the pertinac- 
ity of this man, and attributed it to some desire 
on his part to investigate the old affair of the 
Chetwynde elopement. What his particular per- 
sonal interest might be he could not tell, nor did 
he care much. In fact, at this time the ques- 
tion of his visitor's motives hardly occupied his 
mind at all, so greatly were his thoughts occu- 
pied with pleasurable reminiscences of his own 
parting salute. 

As for Gualtier, it was different; and if his 
thoughts were also on that parting salute, it was 
for some time. ‘The blow had been a terrible 
one; and as he s red to his feet he found 
that he could not walk without difficulty. He 
dragged himself along, overcome by pain and 
bitter mortification, cursing at every step Obed 
Chute and all belonging to him, and thus slowly 
and sullenly went down the road. But the blow 
of the catapult had been too severe to admit of 
an easy recovery. Every step was misery and 
pain; and so, in spite of himself, he was forced 
to stop. But he dared not rest in any place 
along the road-side ; for the terror of Obed Chute 
was still strong upon him, and he did not know 
but that this monster might still take it into his 
head to pursue him, so as to exact a larger venge- 
ance. So he clambered up a bank on the road- 
side, where some trees were, and among these 
he lay down, concealing himself from view. 

Pain and terror and dark apprehensions of 
further danger affected his brain. Concealed 
among these trees, he lay motionless, hardly 
daring to breathe, and scarcely able to move. 
Amidst his pain there still came to him a vague 
wonder at the presence of Obed Chute here in 
such close friendship with Lord Chetwynde. 
How had such a friendship arisen? How was 
it possible that these two had ever become ac- 
quainted? Lord Chetwynde, who had passed 
his later life in India, could scarcely ever have 
heard of this man; and even if he had heard 
of this man, his connection with the Chetwynde 
family had been of such a nature that an inti- 
mate friendship like this was the last thing which 
might be expected. Such a friendship, unac- 
countable as it might be, between these two, cer- 
tainly existed, for he had seen sufficient proofs 
of it; yet what Lord Chetwynde’s aims were he 
could not tell. It seemed as though, by some 
singular freak of fortune, he haéé fallen in love 
with Obed Chute’s wife, and was having clan- 
destine meetings with her somewhere. If so, 
Obed Chute was the very man to whom Hilda 
might reveal her knowledge, with the assurance 
that the most ample vengeance would be exact- 
ed by him on the destroyer of his peace and the 
violator of his friendship. 

Amidst his pain, and in spite of it, these 
thoughts came, and others also. He could not 
help wondering whether in this close associa- 
tion of these two they had not some —_ com- 
mon purpose. Was it possible that they could 
how’ aay thing about Hilda? This was his 
first thought; and nothing could show more 
plainly the unselfish nature of the love of this 





base man than that at a time like this he should 
think of her rather than himseif. Yet so it was. 
His thought was, Do they suspect her ?. Has 
Lord Chet’ ude some dark design against her, 
and are they working in unison? As far as he 
could see there was no p>ssibility of any such 
design. Hilda’s account of Lord Chetwynde’s 
behavior toward her showed him simply a kind 
of tolerance of her, as though he deemed her a 
necessary evil, but none of that aversion which 
he would have shown had he felt the faintest 
suspicion of the truth. That truth would have 
been too terrific to have been borne thus by any 
one. No. He must believe that Hilda was really 
his wife, or he could not be able to treat her 
with that courtesy which he always showed— 
which, cold though it might be in her eyes, was 
still none the less the courtesy which a gentle- 
man shows to a lady who is his equal. But had 
he suspected the truth she would have been a 
criminal of the basest kind, and courtesy from 
him to her would have been impossible. He 
saw plainly, therefore, that the truth with re- 
gard to Hilda could not be in any way even 
suspected, and that thus far she was safe. 

Another thing showed that there could be no 
connection between these two arising out of their 
family affairs. Certainly Lord Chetwynde, with 
his family pride, was not the man who could ally 
himself to one who was familiar with the family 
shame; and, moreover, Hilda had assured him, 
from her own knowledge, that Lord Chetwynde 
had never learned any thing of that shame. He 
had never known it at home, he could not have 
found it out very easily in India, and in what- 
ever way he had become acquainted with this 
American, it was scarcely probable that he could 
have found it out from him. Obed Chute was 
evidently his friend; but for that very reason, 
and from the very nature of the case, he could 
not nossibly be known to Lord Chetwynde as 
the «le living contemporary witness of his mo- 
ther’s dishonor. Obed Chute himself was cer- 
tainly the last man in the world, as Gualtier 
thought, who would have been capable of volun- 
teering such information as that. These con- 
clusions to which he came were natural, and 
were based on self-evident truths. Yet still the 
question remained: How was it that these two 
men, who more than all others were connected 
with those affairs which most deeply affected 
himself and Hilda, and from whom he had the 
chief if not the only reason to fear danger, could 
now be joined in such intimate friendship? And 
this was a question which was unanswerable. ~ 

As Hilda’s position seemed safe, he thought 
of his own, and wondered whether there could be 
danger to himself from this. Singularly enough, 
on that eventful day he had been seen by both 
Lord Chetwynde and Obed Chute. Lord Chet- 
wynde, he believed, could not have recognized 
him, or he would not have given up the pursuit 
so readily. Obed Chute had not only recognized 
him, but also captured him, and not only cap- 
tured him, but very severely punished him; yet 
the very fact that Obed Chute had suffered him 
to go showed how complete his ignorance must 
be of the true state of the case. If he had but 
known even a portion of the truth he would nev- 
er have allowed him to go; if he and Lord Chet- 
wynde were really allied in an enterprise such as 
he at first feared when he discovered that alli- 
ance, then he himself would have been detained. 
True, Obed Chute knew no more of him than 
this, that he had once made inquiries about the 
Chetwyndc family affairs ; yet, in case of any se- 
rious alliance on their part, this of itself would 
have been sufficient cause for his detention. Yet 
Obed Chute had sent him off.. What did that 
show? ‘This, above all, that he could not have 
any great purpose in connection with his friend. 

Amidst all these thoughts his sufferings were 
extreme. He lay there fearful of pursuit, yet 
unable to move, distracted by pain both of body 
and mind. ‘Time passed on, but his fears con- 
tinued unabated. He was excited and nervous. 
The pain had brought on a deep physical pros- 
tration, which deprived him of his usual self- 
possession. Every moment he expected to see 
a gigantic figure in a dress-coat and a broad- 
brimmed hat of Tuscan straw, with stern, re- 
lentless face and gleaming eyes, striding along 
the road toward him, to seize him in a resistless 
grasp, and send him to some awful fate; or, if 
not that, at any rate to administer to him some 
tremendous blow, like that catapultian kick, which 
would hurl him in an instant into oblivion. 

The time passed by. He lay there in pain 
and in fear. Excitement and suffering had dis- 
ordered his brain. The constant apprehension 
of danger made him watchful, and his distem- 
pered imagination made him fancy that every 
sound was the footstep of his enemy. Watch- 
ful against this, he held his pistol in his nerveless 
grasp, feeling conscious at the same time how in- 
effectively he would use it if the need for its use 
should arise. The road before him wound round 
the hill up which he had clambered in such a 
way that but a small part of it was visible from 
where he sat. Behind him rose the wall of the 
park, and all around the trees grew thickly and 
sheltered him. 

Suddenly, as he looked there with ceaseless 
vigilance, he became aware of a figure that was 
moving up the road. It was a woman’s form. 
The figure was dressed in white, the face was 
white, and round that face there were gathered 
great masses of dark hair. To his disordered 
senses it seemed at that moment as if this figure 
glided along the ground. 

illed with a kind of horror, he raised him- 
self up, one hand still grasping the pistol, while 
the other clutched a tree in front of him with a 
convulsive grasp, his eyes fixed on this figure. 
Something in its outline served to create all this 
new fear that had arisen, and fascinated his gaze. 
To his excited sensibility, now rendered morbid 
by the terrors of the last few hours, this figure, 
with its white robes, seemed like something su- 





his mind. 

And now, just as the figure was passing, and 
while his eyes were riveted on it, the face slowly 
and solemnly turned toward him. 

At the sight of the face which was thus pre- 
sented there passed through him a sudden pang 
of unendurable anguish—a spasm of terror so in- 
tolerable that it might make one die on the spot. 
For a moment only he saw that fate. ‘The next 
moment it had turned away. ‘The figure passed 
on. Yet in that moment he had seef the face 
fully and perfectly. He had recognized it! He 
knew it as the face of one who now lay far down 
beneath the depths of the sea—of one whom he 
had betrayed —whom he had done to death! 
This was the face which now, in all the pallor 
of the grave, was turned toward him, and seem- 
ed to change him to stone as he gazed. 

The figure passed on—the figure of Zillah—to 
this conscience-stricken wretch a phantom of’the 
dead ; and he, overwhelmed by this new horror, 
sank back into insensibility. 





CHAPTER LXIX. 
THE VISION OF THE LOST. 


Ir was twilight when Gualtier sank back sense- 
less. When he at last came to himself it was 
night. The moon was shining brightly, and the 
wind was sighing through the pines solemnly and 
sadly. It was some time before he could recall 
his scattered senses so as to understand where 
he was. At last he remembered, and the gloom . 
around him gave additional force to that thrill of 
superstitious horror which was excited by that 
remembrance. He roused himself with a wild 
effort, and hunted in the grass for his pistol, 
which now was his only reliance. Finding this, 
he hurried down toward the road, Every limb 
now ached, and his brain still felt the stupefying 
effects of his late swoon. It was only with ex. 
treme difficulty that he could drag himself along. 
Hurrying along for a few hundred yards, he 
sank down at last by the road-side, completely 
exhausted. In about an hour he resumed his 
journey, and then sank exhausted once more, 
after traversing a few miles. It was sunrise be- 
fore he reached the inn where he stopped. All 
that day and the next night he lay in bed. On 
the following day he went to Florence; and, 
taking the hour when he knew that Lord Chet- 
wynde was out, he called on Hilda. 

He had not been there or seen her since that 
visit which he had paid on his first arrival at 
Florence from England. He had firmly resolved 
not to see her until he had done something of 
some consequence, and by this resolution he in- 
tended that he shold go to her as the triumph. 
ant discoverer of the mystery which she sought 
to unravel. Something had, indeed, been done, 
but thé dark mystery lay still unrevealed; and 
what he had discovered was certainly important, 
yet not of such a kind as could excite any thing 
like a feeling of triumph. He went to her now 
because he could not help it, and went in bitter. 
ness and humiliation. ‘That he should go at al] 
under such circumstances only showed how com- 
plete and utter had been his discomfiture. But 
yet, in spite of this, there had been no cowardice 
of which he could accuse himself, and he had 
shrunk from no danger. 

As Hilda entered the room she was startled ai 
the change that had taken place inhim. The hue 
of his face had changed from its ordinary sallow 
complexion to a kind of grizzly pallor. His hands 
shook with nervous tremulousness, his brow was 
contracted through pain, his eyes had a wistful 
eagerness, and he seemed twenty years older. 

** You do not look like a bearer of good news,” 
said she, after shaking hands with him in silence. 

Gualtier shook his head mournfully. 

‘* Have you found out nothing ?” 

He sighed. 

‘*I’'m afraid I’ve found out too much by far.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

‘*T hardly know. I only know this, that my 
searches have shown me that the mystery is deep- 
er than ever.” 

‘*You seem to me to be very quickly discour. 
aged,” said Hilda, in a disappointed tone. 

‘“*That which I have found out and seen,” 
said Gualtier, solemnly, ‘‘is something which 
might discourage the most persevering, and ap, 
pall the boldest. My lady,” he added, mourn-~ 
fully, ‘‘there is a power at work which stands 
between you and the accomplishment of your 
purpose, and dashes us back when that purpese 
seems nearest to its attainment.” 

‘*T do not understand you,” said Hilda, slow- 
ly, while a dark foreboding arose in her mind, 
and a fearful suspicion of Gualtier’s meaning. 
‘*Tell me what you mean, and what you have 
been doing since I saw you last. You certainly 
must have had a very unusual experience.” 

It was with an evident effort that Gualtier was 
able to speak. His words came painfully and 
slowly, and in this way he told his story. 

He began by narrating the steps which he had 
taken to secure himself from discovery by the use 
of a disguise, and his first tracking of Lord Chet- 
wynde to the gates of the villa. He described 
the situation to her very clearly, and told her all 
that he had learned from the peasants. He then 
told her how, by long watching, he had discov- 
ered Lord Chetwynde’s periodical visits, altern- 
ately made at the great and the small gate, and 
lead resolved to find out the reason of such very 
singular journeys. 

To all this Hilda listened with breathless in- 
terest and intense emotion, which increased, if 
possible, up to that time when he was noticed and 
pursued by Lord Chetwynde. Then followed the 
story of his journey through the woods and the 
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“THE DEAD AND THE LOST ALL COME TO ME.” 


paths till he found himself fuce to face with Obed 
Chute. 

At the mention of this name she interrupted 
him with an exclamation of wonder and despair, 
followed by many questions. She herself felt all 
that perplexity at this discovery of his friendship 
with Lord Chetwynde which Gualtier had felt, and 
all the thoughts which then had occurred to him 
now came to her, to be poured forth in innumer- 
able questions. Such questions he was, of course, 
unable to answer. The appearance of this man 
upon the scene was a circumstance which excited 
in Hilda’s mind vague apprehensions of some un- 
known danger; vet his connection with Lord 
Chetwynde was so inexplicable that it was im- 
possible to know what to think or to fear. 

The discussion of this new turn in the prog- 
ress of things took up some time. Exciting as 
this intelligence had been to Hilda, the conclu- 
sion of Gualtier’s narrative was far more so. 
This was the climax, and Gualtier, who had 
been weak and languid in speaking about the 
other things, here rose into unusual excitement, 
enlarging upon every particular in that occur- 
rence, and introducing all those details which 
his own vivid imagination had in that moment 
of half delirium thrown around that figure which 
he had seen. 

‘* Tt floated before me,” said he, with a shud- 
der; ‘‘its robes were white, and hung down as 
though still dripping with the water of the sea. 
It moved noiselessly until it came opposite to 
me, and then turned its full face toward me. 
The eyes were bright and luminous, and seemed 
to burn into my soul. They are before me yet. 
Never shall I forget the horror of that moment. 
When the figure passed on I fell down senseless.” 

‘*In the name of God!” burst forth Hilda, 
whose eyes dilated with the terror of that tale, 
while she trembled ‘from head to foot in fearful 
sympathy, ‘‘is this'‘true?, Can it be? Did:you, 
too, see her ?” : fai) 

‘* Herself, and no other!” answered Gualtier, 
in a Scarce audible voice. i 

‘*Once before,” said Hilda, ‘‘ that apparition 
came. It was to me.. You know what the ef- 
fect was. I told you. You were then very cool 
and philosophical. You found it very easy to 
account for it on scientific principles. You spoke 
of excitement, imagination, and diseased optic 
nerves. Now, in your own case, have you been 
able to account for this in the same way ?” 

‘*T have not,” said Gualtier. ‘Such argu- 
ments to me now seem to be nothing but words 
—empty words, satisfactory enough, no doubt, 
to those who have never had this revelation of 
another world, but idle and meaningless to those 
who have seen what I have seen. Why, do I 
not know that she is beneath the Mediterranean, 
and yet did I not see her myself? You were 
right, though I did not understand your feelings, 
when you found all my theories vain. Now, since 
I have had your experience, I, too, find them 
vain, It’s the old story—thé old, old hackmeyed 
saying,” he continued, wearily— 

“* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’” 

A long silence followed. 

**We have been warned,” said Hilda at 
length. ‘The dead arise before us,” she con- 
tinued, solemnly, ‘‘to thwart our plans and our 
purposes. ‘The dead wife of Lord Chetwynde 
comes back from beneath the sea to prevent our 
undertakings, and to protect him from us.” 

Gualtier said nothing. In his own soul he felt 
the deep truth of this remark. Both sat now for 
some time in silence, and in sclemn meditation, 
while a deep gloom settled down upon them.@ 

At last Gualtier spoke. 

**Tt would have been far better,” said he, ‘‘ if 
you had allowed me to complete that business. 
Tt was nearly done. ‘The worst was over. You 
should not have interfered.” 

Hilda made no reply. In her own heart there 





were now wild desires, and already she herself 
had become familiar with this thought. 

“*It can yet be done,” said Gualtier. 

** But how can you do it again—after this?” 
said Hilda. 

‘* You' are now the one,” replied Gualtier. 
‘* You have the power and the opportunity. As 
for me, you know that I could not become his 
valet again. . The chance was once all my own, 
but you destroyed it: . I dare not venture before 
him again. _ It would be ruin to both of ns. _He 
would recognize me.under anyslisguise, and have 
me at once arrested. But if you know any way 
in which I can be of use, or in which I can:have 
access to his presence, tell me, and I will gladly, 
risk my life to please you.” 

But Hilda knew of none, and had nothing to; 


‘*You, and you alone, have the power now,”; 
said Gualtier ; ‘*this work must be done by you 
‘* Yes,” said Hilda, after a pause. ‘‘It is true, 
I have the power—I have the power,” she-re- 
peated, ina tene of gloomy resolve, ‘‘and the 
power shall be exercised, either on him, o on 
myself.” 

**On yourself !” 

Yes.” 

** Are you still thinking of such a thing as 
that?” asked Gualtier, with a shudder. 

‘“‘That thought,” said Hiida, calmly, ‘‘ has 
been familiar to me before, as you very well 
know. It is still a familiar one, and it may be 
acted upon at any moment.” 

‘* Would you dare to do it?” 

“Dare to do it!” repeated Hilda. ‘*‘ Do you 
ask that question of me after what I told you at 
Lausanne? Did I not tell you there that what I 
dared to administer to another, I dared also to 
administer to myself? You surely must remem- 
ber how weak all those menaces of yours proved 
when you tried to coerce -me again as you had 
done once before.:.. You must know the reason 
why they were so powerless. It was because to 
me all life, and all the honors, and; pleasures of 
life, had grown to be nothing without that one 
aim after which I was seeking. Do you not un- 
derstand yet ?” 
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‘*My God!” was Gualtier’s reply, ‘how. you™: 


love that man!” These words burst forth in- 
voluntarily, as he looked at her in the anguish 
of his despair. is 

Hilda’s eyes fastened themselves on his, and 
looked at him out of the depths of a despair 
which was deeper than his own—a despair which 
had now made life valueless. 

“You can not—you will not,” exclaimed Gual- 
tier, passionately. 

‘“*T can,” said Hilda, ‘‘ and it is very possible 
that I will.” 

‘**You do not know what it is that you speak 
about.” 

‘*T am not afraid. of death,” said Hilda, coldly, 
‘if that is what you mean. It can not be worse 
than this life of miné.” % 

.“ But you do not understand what 4t means,” 
said Gualtier. ‘‘I am not speaking of the mere 
act itself, but of its consequences. Picture to 
yourself Lord Chetwynde exulting over this, and 
seeing that hated. obstacle removed which kept 
him from his perfect happiness. -You die, and 
you leave him to, pursue uninterrupted the joy 
that he has with his paramour, Can you face 
such a thought as that? Would not this woman 
rejoice at hearing of such a thing? Do you wish 
to add to their happiness? Are you so sublimely, 
self-sacrificing that you will die to make Lord 
Chetwynde happy in his love?” 

‘* How can he be happy in his love?” said 
Hilda. ‘She is married.” 

‘*She may not be. You only conjecture that. 
It may be her father whom she guards against, 
or her guardian. Obed Chute is no doubt the 
man—either her father or guardian, and Lord 


‘fault. 





.Chetwynde has to guard against suspicion. But 


what then? If you die, can he not find some 


| other, and solace himselfin her smiles, and in 


the wealth that will now be all his own?” 
. ‘These words stung Hilda to the quick, 'and 
she sat silent and thoughtful. To die so as to 


get rid of trouble was one thing, but a death |. 


which should ‘haye such consequences as these 


(was a very different: thing. , Singularly enough, 


she had never thought of this before. And now, 
when the thought came, it was intolerable. It 


.| produced within her a new revolution of feeling, 


and turned her thoughts away from that gloomy 
idea which had so often haunted her. 

‘* He is the only one against whom you can 
work,” continued Gualtier ; ‘‘ and you alone have 
the power of doing ii.” 

Hilda said nothing. If this work must be 
done by her, there were many things to be con- 
sidered, and these required time. : 

“But you will not desert me,”.said she, sud- 
denly ; for ‘she fancied from Gualtier’s manner 
Men he had given up all further idea of helping 

er. 

His face flushed. 

‘*Ts it possible that you can still find any way 

to. employ me? This is more than I hoped for. 
I feared that your indignation at my failure 
would ‘cause you to dismiss me as useless. - If 
you can find any thing for me to do, I can as- 
sure you that the only happiness that I can have 
will be in doing that thing.” 
**Your failure,” said Hilda, ‘‘was not your 
You have done well, and suffered much. 
I am not ungrateful. You will be rewarded yet. 
I shall yet have something for you to do. I will 
send for you when the time comes.” 

She rose as she said this, and held out her 
hand to Gualtier. He took it respectfully, and 
with an earnest look at her, full of gratitude and 
devotion, he withdrew. 

Hilda sat for a long time involved in deep 
thought. What should be her next plan of ac- 
tion? Many different things suggested them- 
selves, but all seemed equally impracticable, or 
at least objectionable. Nor was she as yet pre- 


_pared to begin with her.own hands, and by her- 


self, that part which Gualtier had suggested. 

Not yet were her nerves steady enough. But 

the hint which Gualtier had thrown out about 

the probable results of her own death upon Lord 

Chetwynde did more to reconcile her to life than 

any thing that could have happened short of act- 
ly gaining him for herself. 

Wearied at last of fruitless plans and result- 
less thoughts, she went ont for a walk. She 
dressed herself in black, and wore a heavy black 
crape veil which entirely concealed the features. 
She knew. no one in Florence from whom she 
needed to disguise herself, but her nature was of 


itself secretive, and even in a thing like this she. 


chose concealment rather than openness. 
sides, she had some vdg 


Be- 
e hopes that she might 











encounter Lord Chetwynde somewhere, perhaps 
with this woman, and could watch him while un- 
observed herself. 

She walked -as far as the church of Santa 
Croce. She walked up the steps with a vague 
idea ‘of going in. d 

As she walked up there came a woman down 
the steps dressed-in as deep mourning as Hilda 
herself. She was-old, she was slender, her veil 
was thrown back, and the white face was plainly 
visible to Hilda as she passed. Hilda stood 
rooted to-the spot, though the other woman did 
not notice her emotion, nor could she have seen 
her face through the veil. She stood paralyzed, 
and looking after the retreating figure as it moved 
away. : i 

‘“The dead and the lost,” she murmured, as 
she stood there with clasped hands—‘“‘ the dead 
and the lost all come to me! Mrs. Hart! 
About her face there can be no mistake. What 
is she doing here—in the same town with Lord 
Chetwynde? Am I ruined yet or not? I’m 
afraid I have not much time left me to run my 
course.” 

In deep despondency she retraced her steps, 
and went back to her room. 





A LETTER FROM THE WAR. 


A oountry home: the tranquil air is laden 
. With perfumes wafted from the linden-trees; 
Her tresses golden in the sun, yon maiden, 
Companion meet of gentle, dove-eyed Peace, 
Bends o’er the page a dear, dear hand has written— 
May Heaven protect him, noble, true, and strong !— 
Murmuring the while, with sore misgiving smitten, 
“O God! how long— 


“How long from me shall war’s grim labor hold him, 
True to ‘his friend, and noble to his foe? 

Heaven, with thy grace encompassing, enfold him! 
He plucked these flowers, he says, two days ago 

On that dread plain, ensanguined now and sterile: 
Great God of battles, in the steel-clad throng 

Keep him; restore him safe amid war’s peril, 

God—ere how long ?” 


* . * * ~# * * 


On that dread plain, beneath the dead and dying, 

Above, the sun scarce through the smoke - clouds 
shone, © - 

The souls of murdered men for vengeance crying, 
Their cries ascending up to God's high throne, 

There, there he lies, cut down in life’s first glory, 
He who was noblest, best his peers among; 

His death was worthy of his life’s brave story, 

Fit theme for song! . 


The heavens are darkened: anguish, woe, and weeping: 
Mothers are mourning o’er their dear ones dead, 


: Brides newly made, their grief’s lone vigil keeping, 


Are widows, and will not be comforted. 
How long, O God! shall thy sublimest heaven, 
To speed a monarch’s cruel lust and wrong, 


A LETTER FROM THE WAR. 














NovEMBER 5, 1870.]} 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








[Novemper 5, 1870, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Geurevpz.—We can not find room to answer your 
many questions separately, but think you are so sensi- 
ble that yon can glean the answers from our New York 
Fashion articles. You seem to be pretty well supplied 
with clothes. Get gray or brown gloves to wear with 
all dresses. Side-laced or buttoned kid boots. Don’t 
buy any more sashes at present, as they are not abso- 
Intely necessary. Don’t alter the white tarlatan dress, 
but wear a trained muslin skirt beneath. White 
organdy over-skirts are much worn with silk dresses, 
Another new silk would probably be more useful to 
you than any shawl, as shawls are not much worn now. 
Wear your hair in braids and puffs. Pretty striped or 
dotted and bordered prints in polonaise wrappers are 
worn for mornings. Piqué dresses, with gay, warth 
. ®Baeques, are worn in the house all winter. Trim your 
black silk with velvet instead of satin. 

Mrs. Rosrzt S.—Shawl suits have become so com- 
mon that we would not advise you to cut up your 
handsome shawl in one. 

M. E.—For a winter party dress for a blonde of 
eighteen get a white tarlatan, a tulle, or else a pale 
blue silk with two short skirts trimmed with white 
muslin ruffies. A black alpaca, a Biarritz cloth, or a 
navy blue serge for a suit. 

K. E. D.—A correspondent kindly informs us that in 
Europe, where barbers also practice minor surgery, and 
cup and bleed, the pole, with its blue and white stripes, 
notifies the public by whom this service is performed— 
the blue stripes indicating the veins, and the red the 
blood of the human body, It will be found that barb- 
ers from Germany whd carried on their business 
there, and who have come to this country, still prac- 
tice this part of their profession here. 

Cc. M. C.—A plain gored skirt, basque, and sailor 
jacket, trimmed with black velvet and worsted fringe, 
is all you can make for your daughter of five yards of 
material. 

Corrmwe.—Folds of alpaca piped with gros grain or 
the new gros de Londres are the most stylish trim- 
mings for alpaca suits. 

Isanet H.—An over-skirt, flounces, and fringe of a 
darker brown will modernize your poplin. Make your 
maroon empress cloth by cut paper pattern of the 
Polonaise Suit illustrated in the last Bazar, and trim 
with bias folds of the material and fringe.—Try chloro- 
form to remove spots from your silk dress. 

Nina.—Design your silk suit by directions in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 43, Vol. III. Trim it 
lengthwise with velvet two inches wide, sewed on 
withont any heading. Put fringe and a row of velvet 
on upper skirt and paletot. The over-skirt pattern on 
page 617 of Bazar No, 39, Vol. III., is very stylish. 

B. A. C.—Fleece-lined piqués are selling at the range 
of prices quoted in the paper you mention. We have 
not examined them at the house you consulted, and 
we can not give you in this column the address you 
want, but will send it to you by mail on receipt of 
your address and return postage. 

Evanee.ine B.—A black cashmere or cloth paletot 
made by a pattern in Bazar No. 43, Vol. III., will be a 
stylish fall wrap. 

E:eutTgeents Street.—For each skirt get three widths 
of what is called yard-wide flannel, but which seldom 
measures more than seven-eighths. The widths are 
straight (not gored), a yard long, with a hem and two 
or chree tucks, each an inch wide. Head the hem and 
tucks with feather stitching in silk floss. Braiding in 
flannel does not, in our judgment, wash well. A braid- 
ing pattern done in chain stitch with floss is pretty 
above a wide hem. Sometimes the hem and tucks 
are merely bound with white ribbon or a thick silk 
tape. Scallops, if used at all, are broad but not deep. 

A. E. D.—Your suggestions about trimming your 
light gray dress are good, except that a darker shade 
of gray silk will be more stylish than black. A black 
cashmere polonaise-casaque made by the cut paper pat- 
tern of illustration in the last Bazar will be handsome 
with the gray dress. Trim it with passementerie and 
fringe. Basques are worn with long dresses. 

Meente anp Karetna.—The author of “Miss Van 
Kortland” and “My Daughter Elinor” does not wish 
his name to be known.—A tall girl of fourteen should 
braid her hair and loop it.—James De Mille is the rea? 
name of the author of *“* The Cryptogram.” 

An Anxious Inquirer.—The “‘ Army Register” will 
give you the list of officers and their stations, for which 
we have not room. 

R. M. 8. anp Many Oruers.—We are glad to inform 
you that point lace braid can be obtained of Madame 
Tharn, No, 30 East Tenth Street, New York. It comes. 
in twelve-yard pieces, worth about $1 50, or may be 
bought by the single yard. The twine is about twenty- 
five cents a bunch. The manner of making point lace 
embroidery is fully illustrated in the Supplement to 
Harper’s Bazar, Vol. Ill., No. 11. 

SistERs.—As you are coming to New York, do not 
get a shawl suit for your traveling dress, as they have 
become 80 common on our streets that ladies who re- 
side here will not purchase them or even cut up old 
shawls to make them, Outside of New York they are 
not so generally worn, but they are too common here 
to be desirable. Your black and white plaid house 
dress will look well made in the Marie Stuart style de- 
scribed in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. Line the ruches 
with black silk. Any soft fine wool serge, or cash- 
mere, or an Irish poplin either gray, brown, or bottle 
green, made by the Polonaise-Casaque Suit pattern 
given with Bazar No. 44, Vol. III., will be handsome 
for a bride’s traveling suit. 

“An Op Bacu.”—Embroidered traveling-bags have 
not gone out of fashion. 

F. P. 8.—For directions about winter hats and bon- 
nets wait for our next Supplement. 

X. Y. Z.—Read answer above to “Sisters.” 

L. D. F.—Wear polonaise wrappers in the house; 
loose paletots or the belted polonaise for an over-gar- 
ment in the street. 

Country Lapy.—You can make a trained tunic by 
using four straight widths of silk three-fourths of a 
yard wide, rounding off the lower corners of the out- 


side breadth other plan is to make an ordinary 
trained skir loop on the side. See Dinner Dresses 
in Bazar N ol. III. We have never given a cut 
paper patte' a trained tunic. 


Lora.—For a colored silk dress for a bride read de- 
scription of a guano gray dress in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. For brides’ traveling dress 
read reply above to “ Sisters.” 

New Svnsoriner.—The pattern of Polonaise Walk- 
ing Suit has been sent you. Trim your brown alpaca 
with ruffles of the same box-pleated and faced with 
black gros grain, or else gathered and hemmed on the 
upper side, 

Mus. H. G. S.—The Victoria Paletot in Bazar No. 44 
has avest front. Make this of blue cashmere and black 
velvet, and wear with your plaid skirt, as five yards will 
make you only a plain skirt trimmed with bias folds 
piped with velvet. 





Mavp L.—Read reply above to “ Lora.”—Make your 
checked silk a Marie Stuart house dress trimmed with 
blue silk by directions in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. Of 
the cuir-colored poplin make a walking suit with over- 
skirt, basque, and paletot, and trim with darker brown 
silk bands. We would advise velvet, but do not think 
the poplin will wear well enough to justify the ex- 
pense of it. 

SussonteEr.—W ait for our next Supplement for pat- 
terns of cloaks. Your garnet silk, made with an upper 
skirt, basque, and three box-pleated ruffies faced with 
black silk, will be pretty for an opera dress, but rather 
gay for the street, now that quiet “cloth colors” are in 
fashion. 

A Youne Marron.—Make your plaid suit by Paletot 
and Upper Skirt pattern on page 617 of Bazar No. 89, 
VoL III. Trim it with black velvet ribbon and bullion 
fringe. Put three rows of velvet around the lower 
skirt. The paletot and upper skirt will be stylish 
worn over a black or brown silk short skirt. 

Lizzie M.—Ruffles are as much worn as ever.—Make 
your water-proof suit by out paper pattern of Polo- 
naise Suit in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IIL 

Mrs. W. W. B.—New York Fashions of Bazar No. 
48, Vol. III., will tell you how to arrange the fullness 
of gored skirts. Gore your empress skirt, make a 
simple over-skirt and basque, and trim with velvet 
ribbon and fringe. 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 

‘We are very happy to be able to recommend 
Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines to all per- 
sons who may be wanting an article so useful as 
a Sewing Machine. After an experience of ten 
years, we are not only able to speak with confi- 
dence of their usefulness, but also of their great 
superiority over all other machines that we have 
tried in our establishment. * 

‘‘These Sewing Machines have three advant- 
ages of great importance—rapidity of motion, 
adaptation to a great variety of wotk and mate- 
rial, and little or no expense for repairs.” —Sis- 
ter Mary, Sister of Charity, Providence Nun- 
nery, Montreal. 





PANIC-STRUCK BEAUTY. \ 


Ir is a terrible shock to a eharming woman\— 
indeed, to any woman—to find that her teeth are 
‘beginning to go.” Never will any human being 
who uses the fragrant Sozopont make that dis- 
covery. 





** Spalding’s Glue” —no well-regulated family 
will be without it.—[Com.] 








Coryine Wueri.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. . 


$10 made from 50c.! 


Something urgently needed by every — Call 
and examine, or Samples sent (postage paid) for Fifty 
Cents that retail easily for Ten Dollars. 

R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 





ENEW NOW.—The Pictorial Phrenolog- 
ical Journal ($3), and either of Ha "s ($4), sent 
a year for $550. This offer good up to Dec. next. 
Send to 8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


AS STEWART & CO. 
have made 
IMMENSE ADDITIONS 
to their 
POPULAR STOCKS OF DRESS GOODS, 
comprising every description and quality to be found 
in this market, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED: PRICES. 


Please call and examine. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. ~ 








OCTOBER, 1870. 
CLARK’S 
0. N. T. 
BEST SIX-CORD 


Spoor Corton, 


SIX-CORD, ALL NUMBERS, 
FROM 
No. 8 TO 100 INCLUSIVE, 
and 
Is preferred to all others for 
HAND or MACHINE 
SEWING. 


GHO.A.CLARK & BRO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR AMERICA. 




















The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect 
Manufactory in the United States. 
Now in’Use Geo. A. Prince 
s & Co.'s ORGANS and 
MELODEONS will be 
9 delivered in any part of the 
: United States reached by Ex- 
wass (where they have no Agent), free of charge, 
PR ecoint of list price. J 
Send for Price-Lists and Circulars. 
Address GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Il. 
J 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The subscriber is now prepared to offer such in- 
ducements to persons of either sex who will canvass 
for the sale of books by subscription as will make it 
more lucrative thaw almost any occupation now open 
to intelligent, energetic, and persevering effort. The 
works he is now selling through Agents are of the 
highest order of merit. Ministers, students, teachers, 
and every one may feel that they are spreading truth 
while engaged in their circulation. Let all who are 
desirous of such employment apply soon, as territory 
is being rapidly taken. For particulars, address 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harrrr & Brorurrs, 
831 Pearl St., New York. 





Prangs CAnomos: 








$60 A WEEK paid Agents in a new busi- 
ness. Address Saco Novelty Co., Saco, Me. 








HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





TERMS FOR 1871, 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, One Year... . 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
HARPER’S BAZAR, 


$4 00 
One Year «i>. 400 
One Year.... 400 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and HARPER’s BAZAR, to one address, for one year, 


$10 00; or any two for $7 00. 


; ‘ 


An Extra Copy of either the MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, or BAZAR will. be supplied gratis for every 
Club of FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without 


extra copy. 


[For Prospectuses and particulars for Remitting Moneys, Postage, &c., see next page.] 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





@@ Harper’s Macazine, besides being profusely illustrated, contains nearly 
DovusLE THE AMOUNT OF MarTTeR furnished in either Zhe Galaxy, The Atlantic, 
Lippincott, or Scribner. It exceeds in about the same ratio any English Magazine 


of the same general clas: 
Belgravia, or The Cornhill. 


uch as Blackwood, Fraser, Macmillan, Temple Bar, 


GS Lersons desiring to renew their Subscriptions to HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
will much oblige the Publishers by sending in their Names as early as convenient 


before the Expiration of their pres 


Subscriptions. 


This will obviate the delay 


attendant upon re-entering names and amap"s back Numbers. 


GS New Subsoribers will be supplied with either HaRPER’s MaGAZzINE, Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HarperR’s Bazar, from the present time to the end of the year 


1871, for Four Dollars. 


NEw York, Oct. 22, 1870. 


Jones, BURNS, & CO. 
are daily adding ° 
THE LATEST STYLES 
to their 
Beautiful Stock of 
TRIMMED ROUND HATS, 


to which they invite the attention of their customers 
and strangers in the city. 


—_— 


No. 86 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Corner University Place and Union Square. 


JOHNSON, BURNS, & CO. 
are now offering 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
in 
FRENCH MILLINERY GOODS. 





FINE LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


A very large stock of 
FRENCH FELT HATS, 
now so scarce. 

LADIES’ DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
WORSTED EMBROIDERIES, 
BERLIN WOOLS, 

NOTIONS, SMALL WARES, &c. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
AND UNDERGARMENTS, 

AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES. 


No. 36 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Corner University Place and Union Square. 


REMOVAL. 


CONTINUATION OF THE 


CLEARING-OUT SALE 


AT THE CORNER OF - 
BROADWAY Snd GRAND ST., 





% PREVIOUS TO 
REMOVING INTO OUR NEW.STORE, 


COR. BROADWAY AND TWENTIETH ST. 


The goods will be sold REGARDLESS OF COST, tc 
save the trouble and expense of removing them. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY, CORNER GRAND ST. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA'T'I'ERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har. 

1’s Bazar. These Patterns are GravEp To Fir any 

tauRE, from 80 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuraci), THR NAMES AND DIREC: 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EACU 
SEPARATE PIROE OF THE PATTERN, 80 a8 to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 











TRAINED EVENING DRESS....... Ae he 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............ = 6540 
NILSSON WALKING SUIT............ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT......... “ 4d 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
Be aid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


UNRIVALLED FOR 


; We 9 UT 00% - eyyi0it 
y ORGANS. 





ade 


Thirty Styles. Prices: $100 to $1000. 
Send for Illustrated Circulars, sent post 


paid, on application. §g@=A thorough 
comparison is invited. 


§. D. & H. W. SMITH, Boston, Mass. 








WE want every young lady to read 
MARION BERKLEY, 


By LAURA CAXTON. 
It is one of the most delightful books published. 
$1 50 buys it at the Bookstores, or by Mail. 
LORING, Publisher, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED. — Samples 

sent free, with terms to clear from $5 to 

) per day. Two entirely new articles, salable 2° 
ur. Address N. H. WHI Newark, New Jersey. 
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THE CELEBRATE 





BLACK ALPACAS! 
This Brand of ALPACA, on account of its tineness 
of cloth and richness of color, has become the Stand= 
ard Alpaca now used in the United States. 


These Goods are greatly improved for the Fall and 
Winter wear, being of the richest and purest 
Shade of fast Black, and made of the very finest 
material,they are absolutely superior to any 
ALPACAS ever sold in this conntry,and are now one of 
the most fashionable and economical fabrics worn. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by 
most of the leading Retail Dry-Goods 
Merchants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

Purchasers will know these Goods, 
asa ticket is attached to each piece bear- 
ing a picture of the Buffalo, precisely 
like the above. 

WM. I. PEAKE & CO., 
46, 48, and 50 White St., New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


OCTOBER, 1870. 


J. & P. COATS’ 
BEST SIX-CORD 


IS NOW THE 


ONLY 


Thread put up for the American market which is 


SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 
From No. 8 to No. 100, inclusive. 


For Hand and Machine. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


13) ‘ook i => 4 aS 
ie YEAST, 


~ POWDER 
TRY !T,'SC 2 BY GROCERS. 


rey . 


THE 


FLORENCE 


WILL SEW EVERY THING NEEDED IN A 
FAMILY, FROM. THE HEAVIEST TO THE 
LIGHTEST FABRIC: IT DOES MORE WORK, 
AND MORE KINDS OF WORK, THAN ANY 
OTHER MACHINE. 

















THEA-NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


WITH THE 


Green: Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 





TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
tt, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


50 Cents to $5 per Evening, at Home! 


We are prepared to furnish profitable employment 
to Men and Women at their homes. One person in 
each locality throughout the United States can engage 
in this business at great wages. We send, rrez, full 
particulars and a valuable sample, which will do to 
commence work on. Any person seeing this notice, 
who wants profitable, permanent work, should send 
us their address without delay. 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


OU CAN’T AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT 


A 
KING WASHER! 











that 
to buy one is 
REAL ECONOMY, 


t 
441 BROADWAY. 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large Pn 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Montn) by 


th AMEERICAN KNITTING MA- 
CHINE CO. BOSTON, Mass., or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 














LIVE SONGS. 


EACH .SONG HAS A PIANO ACCOM- 
PANDUWENS. Price FIVE CEN'TS each. 
The whule ‘i'weuty will be mailed to any address upyn 
receipt of One Dollar. 

Please order by the Numbers. 
No. 159. Good-by, John. 
177. Jog along, Boys. 
196. Laugh while You Can. 
100. Go it while You’re Young. 
150. Pll Ask My Mother. 
209. I Saw Esau Kissing Kate. 
89. Nothing Else to Do. 
84. Beil goes Ringing for Sarah. 
194. The Cruiskeen Lawn. 
132. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
106. Never Mind the Hest. 
87. Paddle Your Own Canoe, 
30: The Flying ‘Trap 
° e ng Trapeze. 
61. The Leneenhire Lass. 
ttle Maggie May. 
.- Champagne Charlie. 
5. Not for Joseph. 
1. Captain Jinks. 
108. Tommy Dodd. 
Address BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher of Hatr-Dimr Musto, 
24 Beekman St., New York. 

















SOLD BY ALL DROGGISTS. 


Rimmel’s Perfumery. 


Trade-Mark. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Geanve Duouesss, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
HENNA, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris & London. 


EDWARD GREEY & CoO., 
88 Vesey Street, New York, Sole Agents for the U.S. 


= PATENT double- pointed TACKS, 
tf o for carpets, matting, oilcloth, and uphol- 
stery work. These Tacks have no heads 
4 liable to break off; can be used again and 
ain; never cut, tear, or catch dresses or 
fabrics, and leave the floor in perfect con- 
dition. Manufactured by the 
DOUBLE-POINTED TACK CO., 
62 Duane St., New York. 
Sold by all Hardware Dealers. 


IONEERS OF AMERICA.—A new and 
elegant $3 Engraving, 134 x2 feet, mounted on 
roller and prepaid, is m fr 
ers to the rs ular family paper, “THE STAR-SPAN- 
GLED BANNER.” The “Banner” is a splendid 8- 
pase paper, overflowing with Rich, Rare, and Racy 
e J It exposes swindling, and saves its readers 
MONEY. 175 cents secures it till 1872, and engraving 


GRATIS. Specimen for stamp. Address 
pee STAR-SPANG A 














” 


Hinsdal@N. H. 
if Mies WESTERN WORLD. 


Best Story Paper in the Universe. Sold 
every where. 6cents; $3a year. A$5prize toevery 
Subscriber. Send two stamps for specimen copy. 
Address JAMES R. ELLIO’ nm, Mass. 








Every baby must haveit. Is rHonovcHLY 
Be ong ete ne, rans 

nen diaper. svo! reu- 
lation of air. "Recommended by physict 
and all mothers whose children have worn 
them. Mi sizes—1, smallest; 4 
largest—exclusively by EUREKA DIAPER 
CO., 532 Broadway, 
on 








y A a 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; see th 
‘ no other, 


D 
EUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take 





c= PAPER PATTERNS of all the Articles 
in the Supplement to Ha: "s Bazar, in all sizes, 
for Ladies, Misses, Boys, and little Children. Elegant 
Trimmed Patterns, $8, $10, and $12 Png! dozen. in 
Cut Patterns, 30 cents each. Send for Price-List. 

J. B. SMA 
643 Bi y, corner Bleecker St., New York. 


ARIS MILLINERY.—Est’b. 1841. 

Muxz. FERRERO, No. 6 Lafayette Place, has 

now on hand an elegant and varied assortment of the 

new and leading styles of Fall and Winter Millinery. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 














NILSSON BOUQUET. 


THE NEW PERFUME . 
FOR THE HANDEERCHIEF. 
Cc. B. WOODWORTH & SON, 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
335 Broadway (Room 18), New York. 


GREAT OFFER!! 

HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, N. Y., will 
dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
and ORGANS, of six first-class makers, including 
pew sinc & Sons, at Extremely Low Priges, for Cash, 
during this month, or will take from $4 to $20 month- 
ly until paid. Instruments to hire. 


ANTED—AGENTS (20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACH . Has the under-feed, makes the 
| ‘* lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
H lice The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass. ; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


$2000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 


To agerin, to sell the célebrated WILSON SEWING 
MACHINES. The best machine in the world. Stitch 
alike on both sides. ACHINE Witnout Money. 
For fertee parecer, address 
THE LSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Boston, Mass. ; or St. Louis, Mo. 














$500 Rewaxp is offered by 
the proprietor of Dr. Sage’s § 
Catarrh Remedy for a case 
of Catarrh which he can not 
cure. Sold by druggists, or 


sent by mail for 60 cents. 
A pamphlet on Catarrb free. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
No, 133 Seneca Street, Buf- 
falo, N. ¥. 











D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harp.7's Weekly and Bazar. 


OHN-. 


ee to all new subscrib-" 


4] 








NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


PCBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


pana 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 1870. 


AN INDEX to HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAG- 
AZINE, Volumes I. to XL.: from June, 1850, to 
May, 1870. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


THE UNITED STATES INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND TARIFF LAW (passed July 13, 1870), togeth- 
er with the Act imposing Taxes on Distilled Spirits 
and Tobacco, and for other purposes (approved July 
20, 1868), and such other Acts or Parts of Acts re- 
perv, Internal Revenue as are now in effect; 
with Tables of Taxes, a copious Analytical Index, 
and full Sectional Notes. Compiled by Horace EK. 
Dresser. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. By the Author of 
“Tom Brown's School Days.” New Edition. With 
Tilustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. (Uniform with “ Tom Brown's School Days.”’) 


saz “ Tom Brown's School Days” and “Tom Brown 
at Ozford," in One Volume, 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


WILLSON’S INTERMEDIATE FIFTH READER: 
on the Original Plan of the School and Family Se- 
ries; embracing, in brief, the Principles of Rhetoric, 
Criticism, Eloquence, and Oratory, as applied to both 
Prose and Poetry. The whole adapted to Elocu- 
peewee Instruction. By Marorus Wittson. 12mo, 


FRENCH'’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC; combining 
a Complete System of Rapid Computations, with 
Correct Logic of the Solutions of Problems and the 
Analyses of Processes. By Joun H. Frenou, LL.D. 
12mo, 50 cents. ul} 

SCOTT'S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. From the Discovery of America to the 
Year 1870. By Davip B. Scorr. Maps and En- 
gravings. 12mo, $150. 


CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of his Life. By 
the Author of “The Life of Thackeray." Portraits 
taken at various times, aud Views of his Residences. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. __ 


DICKENS'S SPEECHES, LETTERS, and SA YINGS. 
Speeches, Letters, and Sayings of Charles Dickens. 
‘o which is added a Sketch of the Author by George 
Augustus Sala, and Dean Stanley's Sermon. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


Sa The two above works, bound in One Volume, 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. A Com- 
age Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, Old 
Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francois A. Maron, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Cosanepetics Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege; Author of ‘Method of Philological Study of 
the English Language,” ‘“‘A Parser and Analyzer 
for Beginners,” “An Anglo-Saxon Reader,” &c. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. a 


MARCH’S ANGLO-SAXON READER; with Philo- 
logical Notes, a Brief Grammar, and a Vocabulary. 
By Franois A. Maron, Professor of the English 
Yanguage and Comparative Philology in Lafayette 

ollege, and Author of “A Comparative Grammar 
a Lo Anglo-Saxon Language,” &c., &c. 8vo, Cloth, 





THE GENIAL SHOWMAN. Being Reminiscences 
of the Life of Artemus Ward, and Pictures of a 

. Showman’s Career in the Western World. By Ep- 
warp P. Htneston. Two Illustrations. Syo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. ae 


ROBERTSON'S LIFE, LETTERS, &c. Life, Letters, 

Lectures on Corinthians, and Addresses of Fred- 
W. Robertson, M.A:, Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton, 1847-1853. With Portrait on 
Steel. Complete in One Volume. 840 pages, large 
12mo, Cloth, $150; Half Calf, $3 25. 


ROBERTSON'S SERMONS. Sermons preached at 
Brighton by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robert- 
son, the Incumbent of Trinity Chapel. New Edi- 
tion. With Portrait on Steel. Complete in One 


Volume. 838 pages, large 12mo, Cloth, $1.50; Half. 


Calf, $3 25. 


THE ROB ROY ON THE JORDAN, Nile, Red Sea, 
and Gennesareth, &c. A Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt, and the Waters of Damascus. By J. 
Macerecor, M.A. With Maps and Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


So me 


FRESH NOVELS, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ESTELLE RUSSELL. By the Author of “The Pri- 
vate Life of Galileo.” 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author of “ Ray- 
mond’s Heroine,” “ Kathleen,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. ny 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. By Cuarres 
Dioxens, Author of ‘‘ Bleak House,” *‘ Hard Times,” 
“Christmas Tales,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


A DANGEROUS .GUEST. By the Author of ‘Gil- 
bert Rugge,” “A First Friendship,” &c. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. ce 

CHARLES READE’S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har 
per’s Library Edition. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, 
Green Morocco Cloth, $6 50 per set. 

Hard Cash.—Grifith Gawnt.—It is Never Too Late 
to Mend.—Love Me Little, Love Me. Long.—Put Your- 
self in His Place.—Foul Play.— White Lies.—Peg Wof- 

Jington, Christie Johnstone, and Other Stories.—T he 

Cloister and the Hearth. 


W. M. THACKERA Y'S NOVELS, COMPLETE. Har- 
per’s Library Edition, with Illustrations by the Au- 
_thor. Complete in 3 Vols., 8vo, Green Morocco 
Cloth, $6 50 per set. 
Vanity Fair.-Pendennis.—The Virginians.—The 
Newcomes.—The Adventures of Philip.—Henry Es- 
mond,.—Lovel the Widower. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ETON. By an Etonian. 
eee With — by Sydney P. Hall. 8vo, Paper, 
cents, 


ANTED AGENTS, at $95 per month, 

to sell my patent for making Apple-Butter with- 

.out apples orcider. It costs only seven cents a quart, 

and can be made in thirty minutes. Send 10 cents for 

sample, particulars, and to insure employment. Ad- 
ress G. GEHR, Shermansdale, Pa. 


$9 5 A Month with Stencil and Key-Check 


Dies. Don’t fail to secure Circular and 
Samples, free. Address 8S. M. Srzncrr, Brattleboro, Vt. 











HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALM@ST' IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times." 


Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper's Week y is an illustrated record of, and 
& commentary upon all the important events of the 
time. Due attention is also given to topics of especial 
and local interest. The best artists in the country are 
constantly engaged in the department of Lilustration, 
and the Publishers are also largely indebted to photog- 
raphers in all the large cities of America, Europe, 
and the East for prompt and valuable contributions. 

_As a Literary Journal, Harver’s Warkty is recog- 
nized as the only illustrated newspaper which has 
ever succeeded in establishing aud maintaining & 
claim 5g peo eutuence., 

The Editorial matter of Harrrr’s Wrrxty consti. 
tutes one of its most prominent features; it includes 
weekly articles upon National Politics, Finance, Com- 
merce, and Miscellaneous topics. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 








The young lady who buys a single number of Han 
rer’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


A REPOSITORY OF 


FASHION, PLEASURE, AND INSTRUCTION. 


Harver’s Bazar has gained a success the most rap- 
id and wonderful ever known in the annals of journal- 
ism, and is recognized as the best and most attractive 
family paper ever issued. As an illustrated chronicler 
of Fashion it is without a rival in this country. By a 
special arrangement, involving great expeuse, with 
the publishers of the Berlin Bazar—the leading jour- 
nal of fashion in Europe—its fashion-plates are pub- 
lished in New York simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in Berlin and Paris. 

large portion of the Bazar is every week devoted 
to instructive and entertaining reading-matter—Sto- 
ries, Poems, Biographical Sketches, and Gossip, ‘The 
Editorial articles are always spicy, and cover every 
topic of social interest. No effort and no expense 
will be spared to permanently secure for this journal 
the victory which it has won so rapidly, and which it 
so well deserves, 

Cut paper Patterns of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
in Harrrr’s Bazar, outside the regular Supplement, 
graded to fit any tigure from 30 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure, with the names and directions for putting togeth- 
er printed on each separate piece of the pattern, will 
be sent by the Publishers aes by mail on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and bust measure. The same 
patterns cost sixty cents in gold in Paris. Dressmak- 
ers supplied with the entire set of nine sizes at $2 00. 
Newsdealers supplied at the usual discount. In_or- 
dering, please specify the number of Bazar containing 
suit and send bust measnre. , 

In the Bazar for April 16 was commenced “ The 
Cruptogram,” a serial story of thrilling interest, by 
the Author of “ Cord and Creese,” “* The Dodge Club,” 
&c., profusely illustrated. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—N. Y. Ob- 
server. 


The Best Monthly Periodical, not in this country alone, 
but in the English language.—The Press, Phila. 


j . 
Harper’s Magazine. 
The Forty-firat Volume of the Magazine closes with 

the November No. Its success hitherto—unrivaled by 
thatofany other monthly periodical in Europe or Amer- 
ica—has been due to the popular character and variety 
of its contents; to the enterprise of its Publishers in 
securing for its pages, at any cost, the best literary 
contributions of English and American writers; to 
its profusely-illustrated articles of Travel and Explo- 
ration; to the promptness, authenticity, and popular 
treatment of its papers upon scientific subjects, upon 
the mechanical improvements of the age, and upon 
current topics; and to the variety and interest of its 
special Editorial Departments—to which recently a 
new one has been added, viz., the Monthly Scientitic 
Record. The elements upon which the past success 
of the Magazine has depended will still contiune to be 
its leading characteristics ; and its Publishers are con- 
fident that with increased attention to the wants of 
the reading public they will be able to enhance even 
its present popularity. 

Harper's Macazwgk contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of its Publishers will enable them to 
treat fuily of all the topics embraced in their plan. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


Harprr’s Macazinx, One Year...... $4 00 
Hanrver’s Werkty, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Macazing, Harrver’s Weex ry, and Harrrn’s 
Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, forthe Werkiy or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Nrmber. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no timeis specitied, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturas is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms ror Apvertisine In Harper's Prrroproats. 
Harper's Manazine.— Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion ; or, for a less 
space, $3 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper’s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
r Gua Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 




















be driven from the field 
it is now a field 
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a ly new 

wear.” “* Drab 

Fritz, an autumn novelty.”. 
be silk at panic 
” Wepresume * Mi- 

” is a sort of shot 

silk.. The ovel- 
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Turn-about 
UVENILE INTELLIGENOE. 
—A little ¥ his 


A... wthot steags stopped. 
ES eo wsdentug, vo urgiig, Would 
n ou ie 'e ow. ing, no w ng, wou. 
erticed hi Pon s . 


induce him to cross, so he adv. im, ‘*for no other reason than 
that the owner wants to go out of town.” 


———»————_—— 
Nove.-Reapers—Those who decipher Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
—_——~>——- 
A Joxixe Hotipay—W (h)it-Mondey. 
—— 


A gentleman who has recently lost an eye begs to intimate that he 
has now a “ vacancy for a pupil.” - 


scanensltipmnipliis ‘ 
Avrumn Leaves—The leaves which people take of the country at 
the close of every summer. 


——»———— 
A Frat Renwarx:—“ Time hangs heavy on my hands,” as the son 
said when he became the possessor of his father’s large old-fashioned 
silver watch. . 
AN EVENTFUL WEEK. 


BEING A PAGE FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF MIS8 ——. 


we .—The rep came home. Heard from John, who sent 
some of his hair, ode horwee ad god int! 
ureday.— cutting out the rep. Went out to tea at Mrs, 


Slammer’s, and didn’t enjoy myself at 

Friday.—Went on at the rep. Shall I “gore” it in much at the 
waist, or only a little? Thought a good deal. Could not decide. 
Mem. —To write and ask Lizzie Martin what she thinks about 


“ ri ,m 
Grune .—Wrote to Lizzie. Dome at the skirt. Wonder what 
Lizzie will say? Made the sweetest t' ing in paniers. Wrote to John, 
and sent him some of my new “plait ;” it’s a better color than my 
own, and he won't know the difference ; hinted about a locket. 
lay.—Went to church at St. Alban’s. Saw such § broth bon- 
net on such a plain head. Wondered about the rep—should I have 


ive me a new bonnet before Thanksgiving. 

y Evening.—Went to church again. mg sermon. Thought 
about John, and whether he send a locket. Thought about 
the dress—should I have it made ay egnare, or en chéle, so as to 
wear in as well as out of doors.. Mem.—If I do, must have a chemi- 
sette of the same stuff to put under. 

Mc M .—Heard from Lizzie— ‘Gore’ it in well at the 
waist.” Such a weight off my mind. 
Monday Afternoon.—Began the “ goring.” 


Ou, tHat’s Nornine !—There was an almost universal “ rising” on 
the part of the inhabitants of New York last Saturday, but it was 
only at the usual hour of geiting up. 


A queer temperance pam e was circulated in Russia. It bound 
the signers to abstain from brandy till brandy should be better and 
tolerably cheap. 


a beogne and apouf? Long sermon. Wondered whether mamma ™ 
"3 


THE MODE IN CHERRY STREET. 
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SINCERITY. 


Grace. “I am going to see Clara to-day. Have you any Message?” ° 
Cuarvotte. “I wonder how you can visit that Dreadful Girl. Give her my Love.” 
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* A CROWNING OFFENSE. 


. ATTENDANT. ‘‘There’s no more ’Ats but these two, Sir.. Very sorry, Sir, but this 
sort of thing’s usual at Evenin’ Parties for them as stays to the end.” 


| Evening, I thought these little Sandy Coves were Charming, especially One. Zhe Jdea!—of his Thinking I was A 





[November 5, 1870, 








Ny iwi \ 
Cts i 


A little girl-at Newport, 
outing the willow phae. 
tons for the first time, ex- 
claimed: “Why, mamm 
every body rides out in 
their clothes-baskets here.” 

——f— 


of time, all they have to do 
is to make a few minutes. 


—— —————— 
Goon PLacgs For Maton- 
Maxtye—Sulphur Springs, 


—_—_~.>—__— 
Pratonto LovE—A “love 
of a bonnet.” 


—— 
A “Ssocxrxe Turne”— 
An-electric battery. . 


—_——~.—— 
. Am Arracuep Covrte— 
An oyster’s shelis. 


_—so——_ 

Nort Exactiy.—A person 
is supposed to do another 
one @ service when he puts 
something in his way, but 
not if that “something” 
happens to be an obstacle, 

a 


A “Savoy Lerrer”—. 
X pert. 


—_——_>—— 
How CaN THAT BE?—A 

friend of ours lives on his 

farm and out of it at the 

same time. A 
s ——_————— 

When does money be- 
come like a movement of 
soldiers ?—When it’s an ad- 
vance. 

——_~.———_—_ 

Very Fan, Inprep.—To 
be fast asleep is one thing, 
and harmless. To be “ fast” 
awake is another thing, and 
a very far from harm- 

jess, 


_—————. 


One of the New York 
shoddy aristocrats, a mem- 
ber of a fashionable church, 
electrified a music-seller 

some time since by inquiring for “‘ Solomon’s Song,” saying his min- 
ister had spoken of it as a production of great genius and beauty, 
and that he wanted his daughter to sing it! 

os 


How to Buitp a Hovse ror Noruixa—Use fteestone, '” 





\, Erection Oratons—* Poll”-parrots. 


——» 

“ JACK AND JILL” PONE INTO HErotcs.—‘‘I have got something for 
you, my boy,” cried the professor, cheerfully; “‘listen, and read me 
this riddle aright : 

s “ at : epee: serge or ice, 
gat ly is) oe 3 


~ They. did not go for love of Fame, 
“But "9 : 
They were united ae aim, 


None of us guessed it until the professor assisted us by remarking 
that it was a simple English ballad “‘ paraphrased or travestied. 
“Then I’ve got it,” cried Mrs. Housewife. “It’s 
satan oad Te wre 
ack fell davon. and ecke is Grown, 
And Jill came tumbling after.’” 


“You are a than all the rest of them put together,” ex- 


- Claimed the professor, admiringly. 


AN Exremwery “Serious Turn”—The twisting of one’s neck. 
Over THE Hitts—The skies. 

A Suarp Prece or Lenidivcus—The Lancet: 

A WE toomeE Hos-Gos.in—The tea-kettle. 


—_———~—__ 
S.icut.—It.would take a slight amount of laughter to make a 
rhinoceros split his hide. ___o. 


MEN WELL up In Worv-Parntine—Sign writers. 
_ Tux Best Mustc—Overtures of peace. 
pene a FEES 
Tue Miser’s Morro—“ Sauve qui peut.” 


—_ 
Somebody a that women make very good street-sweepers when 
they are'trained to it. ‘ i 


The tongue is an unmanageable member. A country minister re- 
cently illustrated the terrors of war by saying, “ How horrible it is 
to hear the stifled groans of the dying, together with the shrieks of 
the dead!” .We once heard an excited clergyman say, while extem- 
porizing: “Brethering! our duty is plain. And this book is plain. 

0 plain, brethering, that he’ may run who readeth it!” 

——__~———_ 


PayrneG A Person Back witu n1s Own Corn—Rating a Tax Collector. 





BLIGHTED HOPES! : 
Extract of Letter from Laura to Lillie. “1 declare, Dear, I never gave the Absurd Creature the Slightest rata I did Say, one 


luding to Him !”—Ete. 


When reporters are short . 








